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Your Prorits? 






The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 





lines is concededly profitable to agents. 
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vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 
proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 
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White Sulphur Springs Convention 


Casualty Fraternity Holds Annual Conclave in West Virginia; 
President O’Neill Delivers Fine Address Advising 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
Sept. 30.—Frank J. O’Neills’s talent for 
for sincere expression on important is- 
sues lent significance and interest to 
the opening session of the joint meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents which convened at 
the Greenbrier Hotel here today. Mr. 
O’Neill, who is president of the Royal 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
heads the Underwriters’ Association, 
and presided over the joint session 
today. 

In his address, Mr. O’Neill forewarned 
his audience that they might not ex- 
pect a repetition of his strong and 
provocative speech of last year, but 
before he concluded he was hitting out 
hard at practices which meet with his 
disfavor and championing, with char- 
acteristic vigor, reforms which are 
close to his heart. 

Outstanding was his discussion of 
the workmen’s compensation situation. 
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By Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


OPENS CASUALTY MEETING 





Frank J. O’Neill 


Administrative Reforms 


Mr. O’Neill said that the stock compa- 
nies have been more or less prey for 
the mutuals in respect to this business, 
and that the time for stronger resis- 
tance to this competition has arrived. 
“We are going to study this branch of 
the business in our way,” said he, “and 
make our sort of business more attrac- 
tive to the larger risks.” Mr. O’Neill 
advised his listeners that the stock 
companies were planning to remove 
themselves from the mutuals in regard 
to rate making. He said that the com- 
panies would continue to coincide with 
the mutuals in respect to the pure pre- 
mium but in respect to every other 
factor, such as loading and acquisition, 
would effect complete separation. 

Mr. O’Neill lauded this movement 
and said that the companies were on the 
right track at last. He said that the 
contemplation of this step was the most 
important thing that had occurred in 
the business in years, and he urged the 
members of the association to attend 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ASELEIVE THIRD PARTY SMOKEY 





S I live (and JF I live) I have 

never attended or read of a con- 
vention like the one held by the Life 
Underwriters Association in Toronto 
last week! With every possible excuse 
for neglecting business and making 
the convention week a holiday, near on 
to two thousand men attended every 
session of the three days proceedings. 


* * * 


HE success of the convention owes 

a great deal to the splendidly ex- 
ecuted efforts of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Toronto. Its carefully 
planned and perfectly executed enter- 
tainment for the visitors to the city 
assures a reconvening of the same 
people at some future date. 


* * * 


SURPRISE to many was the fact 

that matters got under way so 
speedily. in addition to an open and 
interesting session of the executive 
committee on Tuesday there was also 
a company convention and the man- 
agers’ school of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. Incidentally, 
readers of this column are hereby ad- 
vised to check and double check the 
report made by Julian S. Myrick on 
both the estate tax decision and the 
status of the institutional advertising. 
A literal transcription of these remarks 
will shortly be available at a nominal 


charge. 
* * co 


N the same educational vein it should 

be pointed out that any life under- 
writer who fails to avail himself of 
all he can get from the printed record 
of the million-dollar round table is 
passing up a good bet. This meeting 
is summarized on another page of this 
issue and detailed reports of the various 
talks will be featured in future issues 
of THE SPECTATOR. 


* * * 


ONSEQUENTLY it was with some 

regret that I left both the brilliant 
meeting in Toronto, and the entirely 
congenial surroundings of the Cana- 
dian city. However, this regret was 
soon dissipated in the thought that I 
am to have the pleasure of covering 
the American Life Convention in Chi- 
cago during the earlier part of this 
week. The preliminary program for 


this meeting seems both ambitious and 
interesting, and we hope to bat out a 
few columns on our reactions to it in 
the near future. 


| J TOPIA, I presume, is a place 

where each of us, without any 

particular effort or travail, would 
have everything we wanted, and would 
be able to do the thing we had always 
most desired to do and find the accom- 
plishment of that hope quite as delight- 
ful as its usually frustrated ambition. 
That philosophic if not very original 
observation is caused by the remark of 
a prominent insurance man with whom 
I was talking on other subjects a few 
days ago. 


* * * 


OTHING he had said led me to 

believe that his whole heart, soul 
and earthly happiness were not so com- 
pletely wrapped up in the selling of in- 
surance that practically no other in- 
terest attracted him. The results would 
seem to preclude other things since it 
was hard to believe he could accom- 
plish so much and still devote even a 
little time to anything else. But, as 
not infrequently happens, I was wrong. 

* * * 


ASUALLY referring to what 

might be termed a “side line” of 
insurance he injected the remark that 
he was a good deal of a book worm. He 
said he enjoyed reading and believed he 
had a rather catholic taste, but what he 
most enjoyed were rare editions and 
books with uncut pages. He said the 
pleasure of cutting the pages of a book 
was a very real one to him. Leaving 


them uncut, he aded, was also a 
pleasure. 
* * * 
NQUESTIONABLY, that being 


the case, he would enjoy even 
more than do I, the foreign magazines, 
such as “Le Moniteur des Assurances,” 
that come to my desk in THE SPECTATOR 
office. The French, among other 
foreign nations, seem to enjoy leaving 
the pages of many of their publications 


uncut. 
* * ok 


HE first copy of James Joyce’s 

“Ulysses” I saw was loaned me a 
few years ago by a clergyman who told 
me he had paid $60 for it and rather 
hoped to sell it for $100, since it was a 
first edition. It is hard reading any- 
how, but he did not wish the leaves cut 
and I finally gave up the task. I am 
inclined to think my insurance friend 
might have been willing to take it off 
his hands, had it beautifully bound and 
then cut the hundreds and hundreds of 
pages, though I have no idea that he 
would be much interested in the con- 
tents. 





ORUMS on insurance salesman- 

ship usually get around, sooner or 
later, to a discussion of the merits and 
demerits of the standardized approach 
and “patter.” Last week at Toronto a 
speaker at the Life Underwriters’ con- 
vention quoted Hugh Hart’s memorable 
words to the effect that “there is not 
one man in 10,000 who has the ability 
to be logical in extempore talk.” All 
salesmen will not go all the way with 
Mr. Hart, but I think we can accept 
it as practically axiomatic that a sales- 
man ought to have the outline of a 
logical presentation of his case fixed 
in his mind before he makes a call. 


* * * 


HE danger of the standardized 

talk, lies, of course, in the tendency 
of a man to travel so blindly along his 
beaten path that it is impossible for 
him to veer off on another tack no 
matter how propitious or necessary 
such a course might be. The creators 
of sales harangues try to overcome this 
by arraying their arguments in flex- 
ible form and adaptable, at will, to 
various types of clients. 


* * * 


O my mind, however, the sales man- 

ager who hangs even such a sales 
talk on a heterogeneous sales force is 
comparable to a captain giving each 
man in his company forty rounds of 
38 calibre bullets when their weapons 
ranged from thirty-twos to forty-fives. 
I think it is not so important to adapt 
sales methods and arguments to the 
client as it is to adapt them to the per- 
sonality of the salesman. If I was 
called upon to compose a standardized 
talk for a salesman I would not con- 
cern myself so much with whether his 
prospects were rich or poor, progressive 
or conservative, but would try to give 
the salesman a set-up best suited to his 
own characteristics. 


* * * 


OFFER these suggestions not as a 

sales expert but as a sucker for 
expert salesmen. When they’re playing 
the role nature fitted them for they 
always get me. The big, forceful fel- 
lows scare me out of my wits and 
better judgment and the modest, re- 
tiring little chaps play on my sym- 
pathy and self-esteem. But when a 
handsome half-wit tries to outsmart 
me, or a little, weak-faced runt starts 
passing on to me the strong-armed 
stuff that his 200-lb. boss inoculated 
him with, I show him the door pronto. 
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The Convention at Toronto 


NO inconsiderable part of 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
is devoted to an account of the 
Fourth International Convention 
of Life Underwriters held last 
week at Toronto, Canada. Those 
who had the privilege to attend 
the many sessions—and _ they 
numbered over 2000 from all 
parts of the United States and 
Canada—were unanimous in as- 
serting that it was one of the 
most inspirational as well as one 
of the best arranged gatherings 
of this nature they had ever at- 
tended. 
The part played in the constant 
growth of the life insurance bus- 
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iness by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters can not be 
exaggerated. The association has 
always stood squarely for’ those 
things that make life insurance 
what it should be. It has set it- 
self against all those influences 
that might tend to retard its 
healthy growth or take from it 
any of that strict integrity of con- 
duct that has rightly gained for 
it the respect and confidence of 
the public. 

The convention at Toronto, 
rightly called international be- 
cause of its association with the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, also with a most honor- 
able record of high purpose and 
splendid accomplishment, marked 
one of the high spots in its career. 


Wise and Humane 


HEN one of the cyclic pe- 
riods of economic depression 
through which this country has 
been passing for several months 
begins to make itself felt, one of 
the first steps taken by many bus- 
iness concerns and industrialists 
is to reduce operating expenses 
both by cutting salaries and 
wages and by curtailing employ- 
ment. Wage reductions usually 
begin at the bottom, rarely, if 
ever, at the top. That is to say, 
it is the man who draws his pay 
once a week in an envelope and 
not the executive who gets a 
monthly salary check who first 
smarts under the slash of the 
pruning shears. Such a course is 
bound to have a repercussive ef- 
fect almost immediately on buy- 
ing power. Some economists 
claim that there is a differential 
of only 15 per cent in retail sales 
during good times and bad times, 
but even this slight variance is 
sufficient to produce stagnation 
which almost paralyzes business. 
There are economists who believe 
the return of prosperity would be 
hastened if wages could be main- 
tained and normal employment 
continued. 
The Southern Old Line Life In- 


surance Company is actually 
practising this humane policy. 


5 


Through the local newspapers in 
its home city, Dallas, Tex., Presi- 
dent C. C. Slaughter has issued 
the following statement: “We 
have taken the lead in a move- 
ment to remove the fear of un- 
employment from the minds of 
the salaried and wage-earning 
classes by announcing to our em- 
ployees that our present force and 
our present salaries will remain 
intact. Of course, we reserve the 
right to remove an inefficient em- 
ployee, but we agree to replace 
him -with an efficient one at the 
same wage scale. We are urging 
other employers of labor to do 
the same—thus reestablishing 
confidence in that large group, 
which is really the backbone of 
buying power in any community. 
If we put the salaried and wage- 
earning group back in the market 
for the things they need, that im- 
petus plus the always increased 
activity in the fall time should 
combine to make good, sound bus- 
iness conditions prevail.” 

THE SPECTATOR is circulating 
this pronouncement through its 
editorial columns, hoping that it 
will not only encourage other in- 
surance companies, but various 
employers to follow the same 
sound and humane course. 


A Guide to Insurance 
Commissioners 


F we were to ponder long and 

intently on the composition of 
an editorial defining our concep- 
tion of what State supervision of 
insurance should be, we feel quite 
sure that we could not improve on 
the following statement of Clar- 
ence Wysong of Indiana, pres- 
ident of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. It 
is extracted from his speech be- 
fore the Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference at Chicago. 

“The supervising official is not 
concerned particularly with 
which company writes the most 
business, which company issues 
the best policy. The supervising 
official, as we see it, is not the 
manager of the company. He is 


Editorial 
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only there to see that the laws of 
the State are obeyed. He is only 
there to see that the people of his 
State are secure financially, see 
that their companies are solvent, 
that then the policyholder will be 
secure under his policy and the 
company may carry out his con- 
tract. We are not concerned with 
the management of your com- 
pany; we are not concerned as to 
what commissions you pay your 
agents; we are not concerned as 
to how you pay, what your ac- 
quisition costs are. The only 
thing we ask is that when the 
time arises you will be able to ful- 
fill your policy contract. We only 
ask that you cooperate with the 
department.” 


Sun Life of Oklahoma City 


“All Star’ Convention of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 27.—More 
than 125 all-star agents, managers and 
their families attended the first session 
of the “All-Star” convention of the 
Business Mien’s Assurance Company 
here last week. President W. T. Grant 
congratulated members of the hon- 
orary organization, for which fifty- 
three qualified during the past year. 

W. J. Pierce, highest personal pro- 
ducer and president of the club spoke on 
“Business is Good,” C. C. Robinson, 
managing editor, Insurance Salesman, 
on “Conservation,” and E. C. House, 
manager of Ohio for the Company and 


president of the Manager’s Club, on 
“This Complicated Age.” 

Monday and Tuesday were given 
over to the “All-Star” convention; 
Thursday and Friday to the Home- 
Coming convention in celebration of 
the new home offices of the company. 





Baltimore Life Underwriters 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 29.—The first reg- 
ular meeting of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association under the 
newly elected officers will be held 
Thursday, Oct. 9, at which George A. 
Myer, the new president, will preside. 
A feature of the meeting will be re- 
ports from the Toronto convention. 








Everyman’s Policy 


In its “Modified 3” The Prudential has a policy 


that appeals strongly to every insurable person, but 
it is particularly attractive to purchasers of large 
amounts of insurance because the initial premium 
approaches, as nearly as is consistent with safety, the 
ULTIMATE NET PREMIUM. 


This policy offers the following: 


Has $50,000 Capital 





Operates on a Legal Reserve 
Basis; All Policies Are 
Participating 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Sept. 30.— 
The Sun Life Insurance Company, 


which was recently organized here, is 
now actively engaged in writing busi- 


ANNUAL PAYMENT FOR $5,000 


ness. Although formed under the Okla- ANNUAL PREMIUM Third Year’s Net 
homa stipulated premium law, the com- Dividend Pavment 
pany is operating on a legal reserve First Three Fourthand Apportioned Fourth Year 
— its rates en. on nt AGE Years Following Years for 1930 on this basis 
merican experience table with a three 2 

and one-half interest assumption. All 20 $60.50 $71.20 $13.20 $58.00 
policies are participating, and in addi- 30 80.25 94.40 16.90 77.50 
tion to the usual dividends, the policy- 40 115.15 135.45 23.05 112.40 
holder has the option of purchasing a 50 174.90 205.75 33.10 172.65 


policy with a coupon attached, which 
will mature in five years, at the end 
of which time he may draw the amount 
of the coupon in cash, purchase addi- 
tional insurance, or leave the coupon 
to participate in all of the company’s 
earnings. 

The Sun Life starts with $50,000 
capital fully paid in and without any 
promotion expense. Its president is 
T. J. McComb, the first insurance com- 
missioner of Oklahoma, and for years 
one of the foremost consulting actuaries 
in the Southwest. Other officers are 
T. M. McComb, vice-president and 
actuary, Harry Hurst, secretary, and 
Dr. E. S. Sullivan, medical director. 


(Payable Quarterly, Semi-annually or Annually) 


Ages 15 to 66 
$5,000 and up 


This policy calls for one increase in rate begin- 
ning with the fourth year; but dividends begin 
at that time and if current experience of the 
Company as to earnings continues, dividends will 
at least equal the increase. 


ow 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 





A new Western and Southern Life 
office has been established at Decatur, 
Ill.. connected with the Springfield dis- 
trict, under Superintendent J. N. Hart- 
nett. 


Editorial 
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American Life Convention at 
Chicago 


Large Registration with Unusually Big Delegation 
on Hand for Sessions of Legal Section; Much 
Interest Shown 1n Technical Questions Dis- 
cussed by Life Insurance Lawyers 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


CuicaGo, Sept. 30.—The American 
Life Convention, with meetings sched- 
uled for October 1 to 3, got off to a 
running start when a representative 
cross-section of the organization regis- 
tered at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
a full two days before the opening of 
the main convention program. The 
reason for the early registration was, 
of course, the two-day session of the 
legal section. 

This program contained a number 
of subjects of general interest concern- 
ing legal decisions on cases of vital in- 
terest to life insurance companies. 
While it is impossible to give a detailed 
review of these papers, THE SPECTATOR 
will in future issues publish a more 
comprehensive account of some of the 
talks which might mean money to the 
man on the firing line. 

The meeting of the legal section was 
opened by Chairman Walker H. Eckert, 
who introduced William P. Sidley, 
president of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sidley welcomed the conven- 
tion to the Windy City in a most gra- 
cious manner, and in passing it might 
be significant to note that Mr. Sidley 
emphasized one point about life insur- 
ance by saying he had never appre- 
ciated its tremendous potentialities for 
good until he had made a study of it, 
the suggestion here being that millions 
of others must be in the same position 
and that they must have the subject 
brought to their attention through in- 
stitutional advertising. 

Mr. Eckert then delivered his open- 
ing remarks as chairman, but declined 
to talk longer than would be sufficient 
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to give a brief outline of the history 
of life insurance. In this address it 
was noted that scientifically managed 
life insurance antedates by very few 
years the inception of the business in 
the United States. 

Byron K. Elliott very briefly reviewed 
recent decisions affecting life insurance 
but requested interested members of 
the convention to note the full report 
in the convention proceedings. 


Many Speakers Present 


The rights of an assignee to surren- 
der a policy during the life time of the 
insured was discussed in a voluminous 
but interesting paper read by Fred H. 
Aldrich of the American Life, citing 
numerous conflicting court decisions. 
Mr. Aldrich pointed out how unfortu- 
nate it would be for the business if a 
beneficiary is continued the privilege 
of assigning policy benefits while the 
insured still lives and pays the pre- 
miums. At Monday’s luncheon Judge 
Sparks was the only speaker. While 
principally eulogizing the legal profes- 
sion, he paid a very fine tribute to life 
insurance when he said that a man of 
the bench cannot save as much as he 
would like to for the girl he loves better 
than his own life, but “thank God I 
have my life insurance.” And further, 
when he told the legal section that they 
represented “the soundest financial in- 
stitution on earth.” Allen May, of the 
Missouri State Life, opened the after- 
noon session on the topic of accidental 
deaths and what constitutes sufficient 
proof. He gave a number of cases 
within his experience and quoted court 





President C. W. Gold 


decisions. The question of death by 
suicide in this talk and in the following 
one by Alexander W. Parker, who dis- 
cussed “Accidental Means and Disease,” 
was the dominating question at issue 
during the rest of the program, 
much of which will be treated at 
greater length in future issues of THE 
SPECTATOR. “Legal Effect Upon Right 
of Contest by Death of Insured During 
Contestable Period,” was discussed by 
Clyde C. Shoemaker, vice-president and 
general counsel, Great Republic Life 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; “Re- 
view of Legislation and Departmental 
Action,” by Ralph H. Kastner, attorney, 
American Life Convention, St. Louis, 
Mo.; “Lawyer, Commissioner, Execu- 
tive,” by R. B. Cousins, Jr., president, 
San Jacinto Life Insurance Company, 
Beaumont, Tex.; “Authority of Solicit- 
ing Agent to Bind Company,” by E. R. 
Sloan, general counsel, Bank Savings 
Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan.; 
“Rights of Autopsy,” by R. F. Baird, 
general counsel, Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
“Practical Problems in Handling Life 
Insurance Trusts,” round table discus- 
sion, led by Burton P. Sears, general 
counsel, National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the U. S. A., Chicago, III. 


Life Insurance 








Life Underwriters at Toronto 





Record Registration and Attendance at International Convention; 


Over Two Thousand Present. 


George E. Lackey, Elected 


President—Pittsburgh Meeting Place in 1931 


EAR the conclusion of the 
| \ Fourth International Conven- 
tion of Life Underwriters held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, last 
week, one of the delegates wired his 
agency associates as follows: “Greatest 
convention yet. No gloom talk or 
braying but two thousand agents 
earnestly at work to improve them- 
selves in greatest business on earth. 
Trip will be worth thousands of dol- 
lars of profit to me.” 

No writer, however gifted, could bet- 
ter summarize the story of this gather- 
ing. It was a tribute to thesé men who 
designed the program that the interest 
of the delegates, which was first 
aroused by the playlet, “Life Under- 
writing Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row,” was maintained unflaggingly 
throughout the sessions and was mani- 
fest no less in the close attention given 
to the closing address of Roger B. Hull. 
“There were no high spots to this con- 
vention,” Mr. Hull said, and his ob- 
servation was echoed by every veteran 
conventioneer, tyro delegate or news- 
paperman present. 

It seemed to me that from every 
viewpoint there was a nicer balance 
attained in the program of this con- 
vention than of any previous meeting 
I have attended or followed in_ print. 
There were usable things of value for 
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By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 





Elbert Storer 
Vice-President 


the city and the rural man; for the 
general agent and the novice; for the 
millionaire producer or the average 
plugger; for the American or the 
Canadian. Its perfect balance, too, is 
demonstrated by the lack of over-em- 
phasis on any special phase of life 
underwriting. One did not hear from 
every speaker correlated or reworded 









advice—building up the advantage of a 
single item of the many essentials 
which must comprise the quartermas- 
ter’s store of every successful life 
underwriter and from which he must 
requisition suitable implements espe- 
cially fashioned to meet the particular 
work in hand. 

Mentally reviewing this convention, 
and many previous ones of this organ- 
ization, I picture a giant army climb- 
ing, step by step, up a steep mountain 
side, methodically and effectively over- 
coming every obstacle which had beset 
its path, now arrived at the broad ex- 
panse of its crest fully equipped and 
thoroughly trained, ready to take its 
sizeable part among the great forces 
for service and good. Fifteen years 
ago the life agent had but one weapon- 
—sentiment—but the succeeding years 
of intensive study and work have given 
him a variety and scope of material 
which compares favorably, for the ac- 
complishment of his purpose, with the 
equipment of any professional man in 
the world. In this record of progress 
the agent of today is only indebted to 
the agent of yesterday, and without 
question, the greatest single influence 
in making life insurance what it is 
today has been the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. It is true 
that they have been fortunate in their 
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Charles V. Thompson 
First Vice-President 


choice of far-seeing leaders, not the 
least of whom is the incomparable 
Roger B. Hull, but they have been still 
more fortunate in winning the interest 
and activity of the rank and file. 
When the convention was called to 
order Wednesday morning by the joint 
chairmen, Robert MacInnes of the Do- 
minion Life and president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, 
and S. T. Whatley of the Aetna Life 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the hall, 
though not taxed to capacity, was 
crowded with over 1500 in attendance. 
In later sessions this number was in- 
creased to slightly over 2000. Rev. Dr. 
Murdoch Mackinnon of Toronto opened 
the sessions with a prayer for divine 
guidance. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Chairman MacInnes, Mayor 
Bert S. Wemp of Toronto and A. E. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


President, George E. Lackey, 
Oklahoma City, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 

Vice-President, Elbert Storer, 


Indianapolis, Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 
First Vice-President, Charles 


C. Thompson, Seattle, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Second Vice-President, C. Vi- 
vian Anderson, Cincinnati, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. 

Third Vice-President, George 
L. Hunt, Hartford, New England 
Mutual Life. 

Fourth Vice-President, Arthur 
S. Holman, San _ Francisco, 
Travelers. 

Secretary, Lee D. Hemingway, 
Pittsburgh, Connecticut Mutual. 

Treasurer, Robert L. Jones 
(Reelected), New York, State 
Mutual Life. 

Chairman Executive Commit- 
tee, S. T. Whatley, Chicago, 
Aetna Life. 

New Trustees, Paul Clark, Bos- 
ton, John Hancock Mutual; John 
Newton Russell, Los Angeles, 
Pacific Mutual. 






































C. Vivian Anderson 
Second Vice-President 


who ably acquitted themselves. The 
pluy depicted the difference between 
the evils of the past in life underwrit- 
ing and the present scientific methods. 
The hearty reception it received from 
the audience leads to the belief that it 
will be seen many times in the future. 

The first formal address was made 
by Clyde F. Gay, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Aetna Life 





of Hartford. Mr. Gay was a real 











Rundle, president of the Toronto Life 
Underwriters Association. Responses 
were made by President Whatley and 
Past President John L. Shuff for the 
National Association. The presentation 
of a playlet, written and staged by 
Fred C. Gerred, C.L.U., of the London 
Life of Toronto, was most favorably 
received by the audience. The cast was 
made up of local life insurance talent, 


















producer as an agent, having written 
$1,800,000 in a single year. He gave 
an introspective study of the life agent 
as he was, is, and will be. Viewing 
the future, he said: “It will be in 
direct proportion to both the recogni- 
tion and application of the principle 
of trusteeship in business.” 

John Morrell, associate manager of 
the Equitable Life of New York at 
Chicago, a high speed talker, delivered 
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George L. Hunt 
Third Vice-President 


one of the most instructive talks of 
the convention. A man who has placed 
and assisted in the placing of millions 
of business insurance, he gave an in- 
sight into the knowledge that a real 
producer must have if he expects to 
sell business—brains—replacing insur- 
ance to meet the needs of business men. 
The necessity of wills and the laws of 
bankruptcy and partnerships were but 
a few of the points of essential knowl- 
edge for success in this field. 

Wednesday afternoon opened under 
the joint chairmanships of J. J. Mac- 
Sweeny, C.L.U., chairman of the board 
of directors of the Canada Life Under- 
writers Association, and Paul Clark, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association. 

Addresses of felicitation were made 
by representatives of the more promi- 
nent organizations of the United States 
and Canada, including Howard P. 
Dunham, Superintendent of Insurance 
of Connecticut and past president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners; G. D. Finlayson, Do- 
minion Superintendent of Insurance; 
R. Leighton Foster, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ontario and president of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of Province of Canada; W. 
H. Somerville, general manager, Mu- 
tual Life of Canada, for the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association; 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant man- 
ager and actuary for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents; Wilfrid 
Carlisle, superintendent of agencies, 
Mutual ‘Life of Canada, for Canadian 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., for 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

One of the cleverest of sales demon- 
strations was the afternoon feature. 





J. S. Myrick 


R. C. Borden and A. C. Busse are as- 
sociate professors of Public Speaking 
at New York University, and they are 
truly past masters in the art of sell- 
ing. Mr. Borden gave some effective 
principles of selling and then he gave 
a convincing proof of their worth on 
his friend, Mr. Busse. Their audience, 
trained salesmen, knew supersalesmen 
when they saw them. 

L. N. L’Esperance, C.L.U., of the 
Imperial Life of Canada, in his talk, 
“The Fundamentals in Selling,” gave 
practical and usable instruction to the 
comparatively small producers and to 
the man who had their field in rural 
communities. His address, in part, ap- 
pears on another page of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

The meeting was concluded by James 
Elton Bragg, who conducted an open 
forum in which he answered some stag- 
gering objections to life insurance 
propounded by the audience. These 
puzzlers were definitely planned under 
five different headings. Each regis- 
trant receiving with his program five 
cards on which to place his query. 
These cards called for (1) Prospecting, 
(2) Approach, (3) Presenting your 





CONVENTION CITIES NAMED 


The persistent efforts of the 
San Francisco life underwriters 
to have their city named as the 
convention city in 1932 were 
crowned with success at the To- 
ronto meeting last week, for, al- 
though no official decision was 
possible, indications point West. 
Pittsburgh was named for next 
year’s meeting. 

The annual banquet was one of 
the highlights of the convention. 
Only one speaker was on the pro- 
gram—J. Victor Barry, of the 
Metropolitan Life—but the excel- 
lence of his remarks made up for 
any deficiency in numbers. 














Roger Hull 


proposition, (4) Handling objections, 
(5) Miscellaneous and specialties. 


On Wednesday evening a managers’ 
session was held with John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, pre- 
siding. Following introductory re- 
marks by Mr. Holcombe on “The Man- 
ager of Yesterday and Today,” four 
prepared addresses were given which 
included: “The Problems of the Newly 
Appointed Manager,” by Jay Ream, 
general agent of the Mutual Benefit at 
Pittsburgh; “The Manager of the 
Future in Rural Territory,” by W. Lyle 
Reid, C.L.U., manager of the Eastern 
Ontario branch of the Sun Life of 
Canada at Ottawa; “The Manager of 
the Future—A Business Man,” by O. 
Sam Cummings, state manager of the 
Kansas City Life at Dallas, Tex., and 
“The Manager of the Future—A 
Builder of Men,” by John W. Yates, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Detroit, Mich. 


The program for Thursday morning 
promised variety and met the promise. 
There were two echoes from the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table; a view of 
the evolution in life underwriting given 
by one of the most prominent company 
men of Canada; a practical demon- 
stration by a small-town agent of how 
he gets results in a restricted field; 
a banker’s appreciation of the protect- 
ing arm of life insurance; a metro- 
politan agency educational director’s 
surmise of tomorrow’s needs, and, 
finally, an autobiography by one of 
the convention’s best-beloved and most 
respected large producers, who told of 
the plan which brought success through 
perseverance. 


A. N. Mitchell, general manager of 
the Canada Life of Toronto and chair- 
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man of the Canada Association of 
Life Agency Officers, was introduced 
by Chairman MaclInness as beloved of 
Canadian life agents and a close co- 
operator with them in their educational 
efforts. Reviewing the transition of 
the life agent of other days to the 
agent of today with his altered ideals 
and his higher ethical code, he asked 
for its cause. His answer was that 
it was that influence on mankind which 
leads us from individualism to a co- 
operative socialism; from a gradual 
subjugation of the so-called rights of 
the individual to the common rights 
of all. Aside from the cooperating 
trend in life underwriting, most noted 
was the increasing evidence that real 
success came only to those possessing 
the attributes of student and investi- 
gator. This student type control of 
a cooperating movement has brought 
about such educational standards as 
are represented in the charter life 
underwriter. 


Louis N. Crandall 


Perhaps a little more enthusiasm 
was engendered among his audience by 
Louis M. Crandall, a special agent of 
the New England Mutual Life of 
Norwich, Conn., than by any other 
speaker on the program. His talk had 
the disarming motif of the small un- 
assuming personality who through 
modesty but with an effective stickto- 
itiveness made hard work look easy. 
Mr. Crandall has a record of from one 
to 34 applications a week for nine 
years. He has written 35 applications 
on every 25 calls for the *past two 
years. He assures you that with his 
method he can write his clients by 
telegraph, that he can continue his re- 
sults uninterruptedly in your own city, 
that he can secure a thousand pros- 
pects in a day in that same city—and 
he does in an earnest quiet way that 
makes you think he can. His talk on 
the floor made his audience gasp with 
astonishment so simple seemed the con- 
crete cases he cited which they had 
always deemed so difficult. A résumé 
of his talk appears on another page of 
this issue. 


Lonsdale’s Address Read 


Due to the unavoidable absence of 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
American Bankers Association, his as- 
sociate, F. J. Paro, vice-president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Louis, read his address. 
His appreciation of life insurance dates 
from his boyhood when, bereft of his 
father and mother, the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy gave him a start 
in life. The wise banker today recog- 
nizes the need of life insurance. Family 
men have no moral right to use their 
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Paul E. Clark 
New Trustee 


families as a gambler’s stake, and the 
young man before marriage should first 
possess himself of insurance. 

William F. Dineen, educational di- 
rector of the Samuel Heifetz Agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York at 
Chicago, has been in the life insurance 
but a short time. In that period he 
has become assured that success can 
only come to the agent of quality 
who standardizes his methods on knowl- 
edge gained only by hard work. Mr. 
Dineen is of the orator type and with 
a full, rich voice retained the interest 
of his audience. His address, in part, 
is printed in this issue. 

Whoever wrote the title for Clay 
Hamlin’s speech certainly knew Clay 
Hamlin—“Simplified Thinking.” It is 
certainly a description of his mental 
process. The story of how he rose by 
his bootstraps from an uneffective life 
agent to a million-dollar producer be- 
cause he thought he could and planned 
to do so was well worth any under- 
writer’s trip to Toronto. 


Echoes from Round Table: 


Echoes from the round table were 
brought this morning by R. A. Brown, 
of the John Newton Russell Agency 
of the Pacific Mutual at San Francisco, 
and Clinton Davidson, of New York 
City. Mr. Davidson laughed at the 
depression of 1930 by writing $5,700,- 
000 in its first six months for an aver- 
age case of $625,000 and an average 
premium of $23,000. He brought to 
banks in trust during the same time 
$17,700,000. He gave one particularly 
good piece of advice: Don’t limit the 
size of the policy you aim to write 
unless you are equipped to give better 
service than any other underwriter in 
your city. 

Thursday afternoon was given over 
to entertainment, a sight seeing trip 
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of Toronto, and on Thursday night the 
annual convention dance and dinner 
were enjoyed. 


Third Day 


The third and final session of the 
Convention opened Friday morning, 
almost on time, but paid the price 
from an attendance standpoint. A full 
gathering could, however, be reported 
by 10 o’clock, as a steady stream of 
late arrivals took their places in the 
convention hall. 

Of prime importance on the Friday 
morning program was the report of 
the nominating committee. While 
much of the thrill and glamor of their 
selection was removed by the publica- 
tion of the complete roster of the 1931 
nominated officers in the Convention 
Dailies, there was, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain air of expectancy in the hall when 
Stanley Edwards arose to present his 
committee’s report. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention 
proper and expectancy was superseded 
by an air of satisfaction as the incom- 
ing president, George E. Lackey, gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in Oklahoma City, has acquired 
the confidence of his associates and 
is recognized by the fraternity as of 
the new generation of life insurance 
underwriters. Alert and a hard worker, 
he has been trained in the new era 
of life insurance. He entered life in- 
surance with full knowledge of its 
requirements. He did not drift into 
it after trying many other lines of 
business; he chose it as a young man 
for his life work. He has studied his 
public’s need for life insurance, and 
has educated himself to the end that 
he can offer the protection proper for 
these needs. 


President Lackey Speaks 


Introduced by Chairman Paul Clark, 
Mr. Lackey acknowledged apprecia- 
tion of the honor accorded him by the 
convention. He felt the task that 
confronted him and voiced his need of 
the coordinated help of every member 
of the National Life Underwriters 
Association to continue uninterrupted- 
ly the past success through the com- 
ing year. He suggested as his slogan, 
“Every member get a member,” and 
as for next year’s convention themes, 
“The Investment Side of Life Insur- 
ance” and “Life Insurance as a Com- 
munity Builder.” The complimentary 
officers introduced were all present 
with the exception of Fourth Vice- 
President Arthur J. Holman, of San 
Francisco. 

The first set address of this morn- 
ing’s session was that of James E. 
Kavanagh, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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His topic was “The Influence of Big 
Business on Life Insurance.” Mr. 
Kavanagh is a native of Canada and 
this September celebrates his thirty- 
third anniversary in the life insurance 
business. An officer of the largest 
financial institutions in the world, Mr. 
Kavanagh has personally assisted in 
placing some of the largest group and 
pension contracts for his company with 
some of the largest industrial and 
commercial corporations in the country 
and is eminently qualified to note the 
close cooperation at present between 
life insurance and so-called big busi- 
ness. 

Chartered Life Underwriting — the 
movement which has gone so far in 
raising the standards of agency work 
and which will be the demand of the fu- 
ture, was handled by its two greatest 
living exponents, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, and Ernest J. Clark, 
president of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. Dr. Huebner re- 
counted the history of life insurance 
education and explained that it was 
now in the short course period of its 
development. Educational standards 
of America, he said, prevent the re- 
moval of a high school education or 
its legal equivalent as a prerequisite 
for admission to the College of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Clark discussed the 
success which had thus far attended 
the college and its graduates, of whom 
there are now 206. 

The concluding event of the morn- 
ing session, and at the same time one 
of the most popular of the entire meet- 
ing, was the sales demonstration, “A 
Plan That Worked,” by Charles C. 
Gilman, of the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, and Earl G. Manning, of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston. 


The afternoon session opened with 
the address of J. F. Weston, managing 
director of the Imperial Life of Canada, 
on “Institutional Advertising in Cana- 
da.” Explaining the workings and 
success of this expedient in Canada, 
he summarized its value as _ includ- 
ing pioneer work, reduction of lapsa- 
tion and sales resistance, recognition 
of the investment value, creation of a 
receptive attitude and stimulation of 
salesmen’s efforts. 


One of the features was the talk of 
M. E. Tracy, of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, who philosophized under 
the title, “A Lion in the Den of 
Daniels.” Owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. W. W. Swanson, of 
Saskatoon, whose paper will be printed 
in the convention record, J. J. Leddy, 
of the London Life, was transferred 
from the morning session. Mr. Leddy 
diagramed the mind and its faculties 
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Miss Dorothy Cawthon and Miss 
Elise McKellar were reported to have 
been the only life insurance agents 
from the State of Tennessee who quali- 
fied and attended the annual conven- 
tion of life underwriters at Toronto 
last week. Both are members of the 
Equitable Life of the U. S. A. in Mem- 
phis. Their careers in the business of 
selling life insurance have been brief, 
but to the point. Miss Cawthon only 
recently closed the largest group case 
ever written in Memphis when she sold 
the American Snuff Company some- 
thing over a million. Her credited pro- 
duction for the present year amounts 
already to more than a half a million. 
Miss McKellar has thus far exceeded 
a quarter of a million production for 
1930. Both are outspoken in their de- 
termination to do as well during the 
next fiscal year and to qualify for com- 
pany and association convention at- 
tendance. 








and noted the place of each appeal to 
be touched in the selling process. 
Sentiment has an essential place in 
placing life insurance, but it must be 
in nature hard headed. 

John A. Stevenson spoke on “Oppor- 
tunities in Underwriting, the Past and 
the Present and the Future.” His ad- 
dress, in part, appears on another page 
of this issue. 

Following another echo from the 
Million Dollar Round Table by T. C. 
Rhule, Roger Hull, managing director 
of the Association, concluded the meet- 
ing with an inspirational address which 
for sheer oratory and beauty of com- 
position far excelled any previous 
effort of this most popular of associa- 
tion executives. 


Jay Ream on the New 
General Agent 


Enumerates Problems Under 
Heading of Office, Finan- 
cial and Organization 


Not Aicesiilian Blue 


Advantages to Be Gained 
Through Joint Field Work 
with Agents 


Jay Ream, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, spoke before the 
Fourth International Convention of 
Life Underwriters at Toronto last week 
on “The Problems of the Newly Ap- 
pointed Agent.” These problems, he 
said, were of three kinds: 

(1) Those relating to the office. In- 
variably a new manager very shortly 
attempts a reorganization of the office 
functions and duties and quite fre- 
quently he feels it essential to his 
mental peace of mind to have new 
equipment as well. 

(2) Financial problems. For illus- 
tration, a new general agent usually 
finds that some of the older agents are 
indebted to the outgoing general agent 
and that both deferred new commis- 
sions and new commissions are no long- 
er available for his current living ex- 
penses. In addition to meeting this 
situation, the new general agent must 
supply capital for agency expansion 
and must make sure that his own per- 
sonal income does not fade away com- 
pletely. 

(3) These are the organization prob- 
lems. The new general agent is 
anxious to help the older members of 
the agency to improve their methods 
and production. 

He said that, however, the picture of 
the new general agent is not altogether 
blue, and, continuing, he said: “Let me 
review for you a few of the advantages 
to be gained through joint field work 
with your men. In the first place, you 
know what is going on. You know 
what your new or unsuccessful agent 
is doing. You can quickly decide 
whether to invest more money in him 
because of future possibilities or to 
pocket your present loss. Why spend 
hours in office discussion in trying to 
diagnose his weakness and prescribe 
for it when a single forenoon together 
in the field may reveal the real trouble 
without guesswork? 

“Furthermore, in talking over with 
the agent a joint interview, you in- 
variably make practical sales sugges- 
tions illustrated by the case in hand 
which might never occur to you in 
class training.” 
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President Gold Makes 
Annual Address 


Head of American Life Con- 
vention Gives Review of 
Past Year at Chicago 








A March of Progress 





Better Appreciation of the Obli- 
gations That Are Due to 
Policyholders 


Charles W. Gold, president of the 
American Life Convention, and vice- 
president of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
in his annual address said that the 
growth of the American Life Conven- 
tion has been marvelous and that the 
membership totals 138 companies. “We 
are here gathered together,” he said, 
“representing millions of  policy- 
holders with insurance in force of more 
than twenty-six billions of dollars and 
with total resources of nearly four bil- 
lions of dollars. These amounts are 
formidable, but they should be regarded 


by us simply as a measure of the ser- . 


vice which we are rendering humanity. 
If our march of progress in improve- 
ment of methods falters in the slight- 
est, we are failing to appreciate to that 
extent our obligation to that ever-in- 
creasing body—the American insuring 
public. From the standpoint of mem- 
bership, our organization is the largest 
organization of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in the world. From 
the standpoint of life insurance in 
force, however, our companies have 
only about 25 per cent of the life in- 
surance carried by American compa- 
nies.” 

He said that with the growth of these 
companies has come a better apprecia- 
tion of the obligations due to policy- 
holders. Due to the fact that our com- 
panies are domiciled in so many dif- 
ferent States, improvements in proper 
legal restraints have followed rapidly. 
Many laws have been passed, all tend- 
ing toward a general purpose. It has 
been the effort of our Convention, he 
said, through its Legislative Bureau, to 
render such aid in the formation of 
this new legislation that there will be 
‘as near as possible a uniformity of 
regulation which will make the opera- 
tion of the companies in several States 
less burdensome. Because its member 
companies are domiciled in so many 
States, the influence of the American 
Life Convention in legislation has lent 
itself in a constructive manner to life 


- insurance, an influence which has been 


exceedingly helpful to the life insur- 
ance business generally, he asserted. 
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Mr. Gold discussed at some length 
the successful year of the American 
Service Bureau and the bureau, he said, 
has reached a point today where it has 
a real place in the life insurance ma- 
chinery of the nation. He also dis- 
cussed the idea of the Inter-Chamber 
Health Contest of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Life insurance 
companies, he said, have a real oppor- 
tunity in this day of progressive health 
measures to do their bit toward the 
prolongation of life. Insurance com- 
panies exercise unusual care in the se- 
lection of risks. All expectancy tables 
are based on the expectancy of lives 
able to secure insurance. The attitude 
of the company seems to be, then, to 
collect the premiums. Not only for 
broad humanitarian reasons, but for the 
sake of the money, methods of prolon- 
gation of life should be studied and 
prosecuted. He added that a recent 
survey of the work along these lines 
which is being done by the American 
Life Convention companies was very 
disappointing. He said: “If each in- 
surance company in America would, 
through its well organized conserva- 
tion department, or some _ outside 
agency, examine 10 per cent of its in- 
sured lives each year, then at least 50 
per cent of the insured lives of Amer- 
ica would be examined each year. If 
only 5 per cent of these should, by in- 
formation given them as a result of the 
examination, live one year longer it 
would be the best investment that the 
life insurance companies could possibly 
make. Take a lesson from the Chinese. 
They pay their doctors to keep them 
well. If a person gets sick, the doctor 
is presumed not to have been on the job 
and his services are dispensed with.” 

President Gold stated that old age 
retirement funds should be provided 
through insurance companies so that a 
man could retire at 65 or 70 and live 
comfortably. He said: “Argument 
against this, of course, is that there 
would be no incentive to the average 
worker to progress and excel, if he 
would know he would be taken care of. 
However, broad humanitarian princi- 
ples eliminate this argument. In this 
machine age, we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the worker is the creator 
of wealth and the managerial skill of 
the directing brain should be used to 
conserve the human value. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention companies have 
been pioneers in many phases of life 
insurance. Will they avail themselves 
of this opportunity, approaching it 
from a sane and conservative view- 
point?” 

He also discussed the question of tax- 
ation of insurance and said that the 
premium tax charged insurance com- 
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panies by the States would be a sales 
tax on the gross if it were imposed 
only when the sale was made; that this 
same tax is collected on recurring pre- 
miums leaves it outside the realm of 
a sales tax. “I doubt if anyone could 
really classify this premium tax other 
than to call it a premium tax. If the 
average business man had to pay even 
$2 tax on every $100 of his gross sales, 
many businesses which are now sailing 
along fairly comfortably could not 
weather the gale.” 

Unfortunately, he said, it is true that 
in many States, in addition to this pre- 
mium tax, municipal taxes are imposed 
by cities and towns. Taxes on life in- 
surance are taxes upon thrift. No 
conscientious insurance man desires to 
escape just tax. What is just taxation 
is, of course, a matter for argument. 
The query is, will the American public 
ever appreciate the fact that “Jones 
pays the freight,” and that in its last 
analysis these taxes are paid by them 
and from funds supposed to be laid 
aside for the protection of their fami- 
lies. 


Training School for New Agents 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 29.—A new local 
school for the training of new men en- 
tering the insurance field has been 
started here by three general agents 
of large life insurance companies. The 
school is being sponsored by Henry H. 
McBratney, general agent of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, of 
Worcester, Mass.; George A. Meyer, 
manager of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, and Wil- 
liam P. Stedman, general agent of the 
National Life Insurance Company, of 
Vermont and will give prospective 
agents an examination in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance. 


President Loomis Presents 
Service Awards 


Twenty members of the home office 
staff of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company received awards 
for long periods of service at a special 
meeting of the entire office held in the 
Company’s auditorium last week. 
President James Lee Loomis spoke 
briefly and personally presented either 
a medallion or service bar to those 
whose 10th, 15th, 20th or 25th anni- 
versary of service with the company 
fell this year. The medallions, of 
bronze and handsomely wrought, are 
awarded for the first ten years of ser- 
vice. For longer periods of service 
the company awards bronze, silver or 
gold bars to be attached to the medal- 
lion. 
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Attractive Policy Forms to Meet 














Every Life Insurance Need 


Behind the Missouri State Life Insurance Company stands 


an ideal that places the mission of insurance among the 











greatest of all humanitarian influences. 


More than 
$1,250,000,000 Animated wholly by this sense of responsibility, the Com- 


. any has constantly applied every thought and activity to 
of Insurance in Force °°” roe stiles: wi 

give the protection of its policies an ever wider application. 
With its growth of experience, financial resources, and ex- 
pansion of its field operations, it has been able to reach in- 
creasingly farther and deeper into an understanding of the 


needs of the people in all circumstances of life and has been 


outstandingly successful in developing a service which is avail- 











able to practically every manner of human necessity. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Hillsman Taylor, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 
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Louis M. Crandall Tells 
How He Does It 


“An Application Per Call, 
Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow” 


Who Guide Him 


Agent Must Have Faith in Him- 
self, His Proposition and 
His Prospect 








Friends 





Louis M. Crandall, special agent of 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Norwich, Conn., spoke 
last Thursday morning on “An Appli- 
cation Per Call, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow” at the International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters at To- 
ronto. Mr. Crandall is in his ninth 
year of consecutive production, having 
written from one to thirty-five applica- 
tions each week. Mr. Crandall said 
that among the many wonderful friends 
that he has are six especially close to 
him in his advisory cabinet who would 
gladly tell the members of the conven- 
tion, as they had told him, just what 
was necessary yesterday, and will be 
necessary today and tomorrow in or- 
der to secure a fair amount of satisfac- 
tion in their chosen work. He named 
these six as follows: M. H. Pep, T. 
Lord, F. C. Ranch, I. Aidas, Wm. Cup 
and Mae C. Fips. He cleverly em- 
ployed a number of the letters in these 
names as standing for certain words 
that proved indispensable in accom- 
plishing his results and gave a num- 
ber of illustrations of actual experi- 
ences in canvassing prospects. 

Mr. Crandall asserted that to illus- 
trate some of his points he would make 
use of a ladder. One side of this lad- 
der, he said, represents faith, and the 
other side represents confidence. Every- 
thing you say and do must strengthen 
the two sides of this ladder he asserted. 
You must have faith in yourself, your 
proposition and your prospect. You 
must win and hold the confidence of 
your client. If the sides of this ladder 
get weak you are going to fall. I place 
a plank across the bottom of the lad- 
der to keep it from slipping. “This 
plank is spiked down with three heavy 
spikes which I call Pep. Preparation, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, these quali- 
ties will always keep the ladder in 
place. To climb this ladder you must 
keep in mind these steps if you want 
the climb to be easy and if you want 
to be sure of reaching the top.” 


Continuing, Mr. Crandall said: 


“A selling definition for our program 
for Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 


George E. Lackey, popular new 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, is a 
general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. He is a native of 
Kentucky and entered the service 
of his company in that State. 
Following the World War, during 
which he served in the American 
army as a first lieutenant, Mr. 
Lackey took over the manage- 
ment of a general agency at his 
present address. Starting from 
scratch, twenty full-time men are 
attached to his office today. He 
has always been active in asso- 
ciation work and is a graduate 
law student. 











in my humble opinion should be: Sales- 
manship is wisdom in action that 
brings satisfaction. 

“T believe that I have in these ideas 
Aladdin’s Lamp. You remember the 
story of Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp. One of the remarkable things 
about the Aladdin Lamp story is the 
fact that Aladdin was sold the idea to 
go downstairs and to cross two rooms, 
take an old lamp he would find there 
and bring it back into the world above 
ground. Aladdin did as he was told 
(that’s remarkable), he got the lamp 
and started back with it—he had an 
accident—while he was wondering what 
he would do, he accidentally rubbed 
the lamp. You see even in a fairy 
story it takes a little elbow grease—a 
little action—a little work—even with 
the wonderful lamp Aladdin had, be- 
fore he could get anything and every- 
thing he wanted. 

“In this little ladder you have the 
American’s Aladdin’s Lamp—Its worth 
to you ‘Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row,’ will depend on your thought and 
your action. 

“T am sure there is some food for 
thought in what I have said, for these 
ideas are responsible for all success 
that comes my way Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow. 

“But these things are just thoughts, 
just ideas, and they won’t work—un- 
less you make them work. They are 
something like two violins that I have 
at home—they will not work. But if 
Kreisler should call on us some evening 
he could most surely make them work. 
What I have had to say to you today 
will not count for very much unless 
you make it count—it is up to you and 
what you do in regard to this matter 
that is important. 

“Selling methods are always more 
effective when we understand the sales 
principles behind the methods that we 
are advised to use.” 
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John A. Stevenson on 
Opportunities 





Tells Underwriters’ Conven- 
tion of the Great Value of 
Present Day Training 


Praises Industrial Agents 





Modern-Day Life Underwriting 
as Differentiated from That 
of the Past e 


“Opportunities in Life Underwriting 
—the Past and the Present and the 
Future,” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by John A. Stevenson, manager, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Convention of Life Underwriters 
at Toronto, Canada, last week. 

He said that if we survey the past 
ten, fifteen or twenty years of life 
underwriting, we will come to the con- 
clusion that during these years, as a 
group, we have been laying the foun- 
dation stones for a structure which 
we are now ready to build. Needless 
to say, our foundation job is not a 
finished whole any more than the col- 
lege man’s preparation for his career 
is finished when he steps into the 
world with a diploma under his arm. 
He believed that 1930 marks a definite 
milestone in life underwriting progress. 


Pays Tribute to Past 


He paid a tribute to the underwriters 
of former years and also to that great 
army of industrial agents who by con- 
scientious and untiring efforts in plac- 
ing insurance protection where it is 
most needed have done much to make 
life insurance what it is today. He 
said that when we think of modern- 
day life underwriting as differentiated 
from the life insurance selling of the 
past, we think of (1) the present em- 
pasis on the necessity for training, 
(2) the linking up of a man’s life 
insurance with the specific needs it is 
to meet, and (3) the widened scope of 
life insurance protection. These, he 
said, are all foundation stones on which 
the structure of modern life insurance 
selling rests, and we cannot overesti- 
mate the part played by these leaders 
in providing the opportunities which 
life underwriting offers today. 

Mr. Stevenson discussed life insur- 
ance selling today and the intensive 
and intelligent training that is being 
given the men who are to sell life in- 
surance. He also pointed out what a 
place the idea of estate building, as 
preached to the prospect by the agent, 
has taken, 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


1929 



































New Assurances Paid for- - - 654,451,000 
An Increase of $213,207,000 
Assurances in force (net) - -  - $2,401,237,000 
An Increase of $504,322,000 
Total Income (net) - - - - 172,857,000 
An Increase of $28,110,000 
Surplus earned during the 
Year - - - - - - - 42,863,000 
Payments to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries - - - - -: 69,174,000 
Surplus and Contingency i 
Reserve - - - - - - 72,807,000 |g: 
An Increase of $5,869,000 ae a 
Total Liabilities - - - - - 495,390,000 |iese 
(Including Paid up Capital) 
Assets, at December 31st, 1929-  - 568,197,000 
An Increase of $79,239,000 New Heap OFFICE BUILDING 


Rate of Interest earned on mean invested assets 7.02% 


The high rate of dividends allotted to participating policyholders is continued and the special 
dividend on maturing policies extended and increased. 


























saeaainiaeaicimamates 


FOR EVERYONE FORGING AHEAD 


For the man who has a limited sum to spend on Insurance 
—the most benefit and protection for the least money— 


Endowment at Age 85. THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
| Seon yr ions ax retired, gala COMPANY OF AMERICA 


For the man who wishes to accumulate a fund which will 
be available to him later—A Full Line of Endowments. 


Now in Tenth Place and Leading 


For the business and professional man—Preferred Risk 


Ordinary Life. Forty Other Companies 

| For the man who wishes his salary continued after his 
death—Monthly Income. Wide Variety of Industrial and Ordinary 
For the man with children—Educational Endowments |} Policies Adapted to the Insurance Needs 
and Juvenile Insurance. é 

| of the Whole Family. 


For the man who desires Complete Coverage—the 
policy which fits his needs including Double and |] 
Triple Indemnity, Weekly Accident Indemnity (non- 


eancellable, non-proratable, and unlimitable), and There’s No Better Contract Anywhere 


our total and permanent disability provision—all in | 
one policy. 
OFFICERS 
For the agent who is interested in selling unique and 
complete coverage—this suggestion: Get in touch im- E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
mediately with Cc. F. NETTLESHIP, Vice-President S. R. DROWN, Secretary 
G. T. SMITH, 2nd Vice-President E. C. WISE, Treasurer 


EUGENE E. REED, VICE PRESIDENT 
Home Office—Jersey City, New Jersey 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Over $119,000,000 in Force 


‘4 Good Company To Represent 
Represent a Good Company’’ 
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Tomorrow’s Needs for 
the Underwriter 





Preparedness and Standard- 
ized Methods, Says 
W. F. Dineen 





Urges Stock Be Taken 





Must be Prepared to Meet the 
Competition in His Own 
Ranks with Quality 


William F. Dineen, educational di- 
rector, Heifetz Agency, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, ad- 
dressed the Fourth International Con- 
ference of Life Underwriters last 
Thursday at Toronto, Canada, on 
“Preparedness and Standardized Meth- 
ods—Tomorrow’s Needs.” He said that 
if the enlarged scope of business itself 
is demanding the better trained men 
who have an understanding of princi- 
ples, if the mental equipment, there- 
fore, of the modern business man needs 
to be greater today than ever before 
necessary, he would suggest that the 
life underwriters pause for a moment 
and take stock—that they measure and 
weigh themselves so that they can with 
reasonable accuracy fit themselves into 
their proper places where the force be- 
hind their concept of where they right- 
fully belong will drive them to occupy 
a more dominant position individually 
and as a class in the business world 
than they even now enjoy. 

He asserted that the standard of 
ability to handle the ever increasing 
life insurance needs of our increasing 
population will be elevated by the force 
of tomorrow’s demands for thorough- 
ness, and above all for better self-man- 
agement, self-discipline and self-organ- 
ization on the part of the average life 
underwriter. His background of pre- 
paredness and his consequent compre- 
hension of the final and most important 
necessity of standardizing his methods 
will enable him to correctly aim at and 
definitely reach his objectives. He as- 
serted that he thoroughly believes that 
there is a point where experimentation 
with the trial and error method should 
stop and standardized methods of pro- 
cedure should be adopted instead. 

The underwriter of today, he said, 
must be prepared for the demands of 
tomorrow. He compared the methods 
of yesterday with those of the present 
and with those which must prevail in 
the future. In conclusion, he said: 

“Let me repeat the statement that 
the underwriter of tomorrow must be 
prepared to meet the competition in 
his own ranks with quality.” 
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CLARK REELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF C. L. U. 


In his report to the Toronto 
convention, Ernest J. Clark, pres- 
ident of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, who was re- 
elected to that post, pointed to 
the rapidly growing interest in 
this work as proof of its value 
to the life agent. He reported 
that thirty-two universities are 
now making life underwriting a 
part of their courses and that 
C. L. U. graduates now represent 
thirty-two States and more than 
seventy cities. He anticipates an 
even more impressive record for 
the next year. 











Novel Meetings Planned by 
Philadelphia Underwriters 





A.C. Pearson and L. G. Saunders 
to Speak Before Association 
Oct. 14 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters has announced a novel 
plan for its meetings during the year 
1930-1931. The meetings will all be 
dinners and will be held on the second 
Tuesday of each month. There will 
be a dominant keynote’ running 
through all of the meetings—one might 
call it a theme—“‘Making The Sale.” 
Each meeting will be devoted to one 
important phase of this theme and the 
subject will be carried through each 
successive month to the eonclusion of 
the sale. 

The first meeting will be on Tuesday, 
Oct. 14, at the Manufacturers Club. 
L. G. Saunders, agency supervisor of 
the Penn Mutual Home Office Agency, 
will speak on “Planning Your Work.” 
There will be a speaker at each meet- 
ing who will talk on some business for- 
eign to life insurance but of interest to 
life underwriters. A. C. Pearson, 
chairman of the board of the United 
Business Publishers, Inc., will speak at 
the first meeting on “Business Trends 
and the Immediate Outlook.” 

At this first meeting of the year non- 
members of the association who are 
eligible for membership may attend the 
meeting as the guests of the members 
at the expense of the association. This 
is being tried out in order to have the 
non-members see just what the asso- 
ciation meetings are. It is the belief 
of those in charge that many mem- 
bers would be obtained by having the 
non-members at a meeting to hear, see 
and understand just what the associa- 
tion meetings were like and what the 
association was endeavoring to do for 
them. The association recently sent out 
to the non-members a circular asking 
why the non-members were not mem- 
bers of the association. 
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Des Moines Life Companies 
Make Fine Showing 





July to August Business Excellent 
as Shown by Recent 
Survey 


DEs MOINES, Iowa, Sept. 29.—A sur- 
vey of business conditions involving 
the leading life insurance companies 
whose headquarters are in Des Moines, 
covering the time intervening between 
Jan. 1 and Aug. 1, makes a most ex- 
cellent showing. The Bankers’ Life 
Company reported sales totaling $13,- 
000,000 for the first eight months of 
1930. This is a gain of more than 
$500,000, Secretary B. N. Mills said, 
over the same period of 1929 which was 
a record year for Iowa business. The 


' Equitable Life Insurance Company of 


Iowa showed total paid-for business in 
Iowa for the eight-months period of 
$8,499,701, a gain of more than $750,- 
000 over the same months of last year, 
and a new high mark for Iowa, accord- 
ing to Stephen A. Swisher, agency sec- 
retary. The Royal Union Life Insur- 
ance Company showed new Iowa busi- 
ness totaling $5,060,000 up to Sept. 1, 
this year, as compared with $3,300,000 
for the same period of 1929. This 
is a gain of 53 per cent which B. M. 
Kirke, vice-president, emphasized was 
more than double the gain which had 
been shown by the company for gen- 
eral business. 

The Central Life Assurance Society 
registered a 21 per cent gain in new 
paid-for Iowa business for the first 
half of 1930, W. F. Poorman, actuary, 
said, that this year’s figure was $2,- 
502,815 as compared with $2,060,716 for 
the first half of 1929. The National 
Life Company was another home com- 
pany which showed a heavy gain in 
Iowa business, William Koch, vice-presi- 
dent, said the increase to date is 36 
per cent. The Des Moines Life and 
Annuity showed a 10 per cent gain in 
Iowa business for the first eight months 
of 1930. President J. J. Shambaugh 
also found other encouraging features. 
He reported that the company has 
fewer farm foreclosures, that interest 
collections have been slightly better 
and that policy loans in recent months 
have decreased. 





The chairman of the State Board of 
Hail Insurance of Montana has an- 
nounced that the hail insurance rates 
for 1930 are reduced 10 per cent from 
those of 1929, and the loss ratio this 
year is a little less than 5 per cent. 
The reduction in the rate makes the 
average cost of the insurance less than 
75 cents for the coverage of $10 per 
acre. 
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WHAT IS 
L. P. G. INSURANCE 


Three state colleges, over 250 
state banks, 









national and 
several large city credit asso- 
ciations and several insured 
communities know. 


Address 
BEN W. LACY, President 


Montgomery, Ala. 











GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St. 






Chicago 







POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


Secretary 





President 











Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 












T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 











TURNING DEFEAT 
INTO VICTORY 


No agent can sell all forms 
of policies all of the time. But what 
agent hasn’t written cases where an out- 
of-the-ordinary policy—and only that 
policy—fills the bill? 


The NYNL rate book contains every 
type of life insurance policy for which 
there is a human need. You may talk 
ordinary life five days out of the week, 
but the sixth you will run into a case 
which demands something else. 


With NYNL’s unexcelled policy kit, a 
resourceful agent will turn an apparent 
defeat into victory. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD, parswcrt 


STRONG-— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





IS ES 




















The guiding principle in the Home Life’s 
Agency Department is to help individual men | 
achieve the highest success of which they are 
capable. The records of the men shown below, 
we believe, indicate to a certain degree the re- 
sult produced by this policy. 

These records speak 

for themselves .... 



















W. R. Harrison, Jr., Little Rock, Arkansas, 
produced a total of $3,773,000 of insurance 
during his first five years with the Company. 


George W. Lewis, Texarkana, Arkansas, 
secured an application a day for two hundred 
and twenty-six days. 

John R. Gannaway, Warren, Arkansas, wrote 


insurance contracts for thirty-two of the 
thirty-three members in the Warren Rotary 


Club. 
J. T. Harrell, Lewisville, Arkansas, en- 
joyed last year a ninety per cent renewal 
record. 


The same attractive variety of policies, the same sound 
Company reputation, and the same guiding principle that 
have enabled these agents to make such remarkable records, 
are offered to other insurance men of the South and West. 


HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Million Dollar Round 
Table 


Large Attendance of Out- 
standing Producers Attend 
Convention Session in 
Toronto 








Intimate Discussion of 
Methods 





Case Histories and Frank Inter- 
change of Sales Ideas Proves 
One of Convention’s 
Best Features 


This year’s Million Dollar Round 
Table session of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters drew an even larger at- 
tendance than the one held in Wash- 
ington and the proceedings were per- 
haps more valuable than ever before 
because of the intimate and frank dis- 
cussion of sales methods. Generalities 
were entirely discarded in favor of 
actual experience. Every one on the 
program contributed to the symposium 
which will undoubtedly constitute for 
the next year the great educational 
contribution to life insurance. As soon 
as the convention proceedings are re- 
leased, THE SPECTATOR will give de- 
tailed reports on some of the outstand- 
ing addresses and talks delivered. 
Meanwhile a summary of the days pro- 
gram will be given. 

Earl G. Manning of Boston opened 
the meeting and after brief introduc- 
tory remarks turned the chairman’s 
gavel over to George E. Lackey of 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Lackey will per- 
form signal service to the association 
during the next year as he has been 
chosen as president of the National As- 
sociation. In his talk Mr. Lackey 
praised the idea of the life agent who 
aims high and _ consistently writes 
large policies but at the same time he 
warned his associates not to try to be 
too big. Hard work, he said, has been 
proved to be the answer to the problem 


of becoming successful in this sales 
work and he likes the idea of getting 
one’s work mapped out the night be- 
fore and then getting the work under 
way early next morning. “Write lives 
and volume will take care of itself,” 
was his advice. 

Theodore Riehle was elected as chair- 
man of this organization for the next 
fiscal year. 

The next speaker called on was H. 
A. Binder from San Francisco. He 
had only recently closed a case which 
involved over a million and a half dol- 
lars of insurance on the life of a more 
or less “cold canvass” client and the 
fact that he had been able to earn be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thousand 
dollars in fifteen minutes gives him 
considerable newspaper publicity. 

Clinton Davidson of New York, who 
is head of a city club of million dollar 
producers, was introduced just before 
adjournment for the afternoon session 
and he outlined some of the features 
which were to follow. After luncheon 
Julian S. Myrick addressed the gath- 
ering and gave a review of the estate 
tax ruling which was reported in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Theodore Riehle of New York gave 
one of his typical peppy addresses in 
which he reiterated his conviction that 
direct action was the best way to 
achieve success. “Sell them first and 
service them after,” was his slogan. 
He also gave his associates the benefit 
of actual case history and was frank 
in telling exactly how he is able to 
keep in the million dollar class with 
unfailing consistency. One of his sug- 
gestions was to use such indorsements 
as are available in the Prominent Pa- 
trons Number of THE SPECTATOR, 
wherein industrial leaders of America 
and leading statesmen have unquali- 
fiedly approved of life insurance. 

Next on the program came M. J. 
Donnelly, whose methods are perhaps 
exactly opposite to those of the preced- 
ing speaker but which achieve the same 
results. He states that he writes every- 
body from the man who takes care of 
the ash cans to the millionaire. He 
averages from two to three hundred 
cases a year in and around New Castle, 
Pa., and gets in addition to the small 
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policies plenty of substantial ones which 
is proved by his consistent membership 
in the million dollar club. 

Perez Huff gave an intimate account 
of one of his large cases. The deciding 
argument in this business insurance 
selling, which involved three million 
dollars, was his pointing out to the 
prospect the fact that his signature 
was worth a certain amount and that 
nobody else could guarantee the same 
protection to his company. If he dies 
the signature is gone and carries with 
it all it might have been good for be- 
fore—unless it has already signed for 
an equivalent amount of life insurance. 

The family income policy was dis- 
cussed and indorsed by H. W. Fell of 
Boston, Mass., and William Duff of 
Pittsburgh talked on group insurance 
for a few moments and also reminded 
the audience of the great work being 
accomplished by the American College 
of Life Underwriters. He had to cut 
short his address as he was scheduled 
to complete the formality of approving 
some additional C.L.U. degrees for the 
graduates in attendance at the conven- 
tion. 

Sam Weems of Dallas, Texas, told of 
how he had written a million and a 
half dollar policy because of a flat tire. 
He sold the garage man who fixed him 
up with repairs. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting was the symposium con- 
ducted by Clinton Davidson. Speak- 
ing just like he works—fast—he briefly 
discussed taxation matters and then 
presented a typewritten list of sales 
questions to the membership and called 
on various people for ideas on given 
subjects. He remarked that someone 
had said to him that the questions were 
of an elementary nature. His answer 
was that one of these elementary ques- 
tions has to his personal knowledge 
changed a million dollar case to a five 
million dollar one. A _ list of these 
queries will be published in a future 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

In the attendance at the Million Dol- 
lar session this year the average 
amount per man of life insurance writ- 
ten was over a million and a half and 
the average amount of personal life in- 
surance carried was $160,000. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE LIFE INSURANCE RESEARCH BUREAU AT TORONTO 
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TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 


lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 


We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


ye? Jefferson Standard | 
Life Insurance Company 

Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 





























The Minnesota Mutual 
is now a 


$200,000,000 Company 


1930 New Business 150% of same 
period 1929 
7th in percentage of growth for 1929 among 
Companies over 100 Million in force 


44 years to reach first 100 million—6 years to 
reach second 100 million 


Our Sales Plans Are Working 
May We Tell You About Them? 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Saint Paul 












































cially solid and operates in thirty-nine states, including | 








FRONT WHEEL DRIVE— | 


The value to an automobile of the front wheel drive 
is well known—its value to a salesman is not so well 
known. A company that pulls its men along instead 
of pushing them offers a front wheel drive for their 
salesmanship. Fidelity is such a company. 

Its lead service and Low Rate policies make selling 
easier. It offers a live-and-let-live contract backed by 
more than half a century of fair dealing. It is finan- 
New York, on a full level net premium basis. It has 
over $422,000,000 insurance in force. 


A front wheel drive company that pulls 
rather than pushes. 


Openings available for the right men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





onmu topics 


(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 
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The Speechless Convention 
—of salesmen 
—for salesmen 
—by salesmen 
again makes our representatives eager and better 


equipped for greater goals, inspired not by ‘‘ora- 
tory” but by practical sales demonstrations by the 
salesmen themselves. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 







































Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$157,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 
Clarence E. Linz, 
V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 
Vice President 
P. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 
P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 
A. C. Bigger, 
Vice President 


Philadelphia Hartford 
Water LeMar Tarsot, President | 1846 Over 84 years in Business 1930 

















The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 79 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


ow 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


ow 


HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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James E. Kavanagh on 
Big Business 





Metropolitan Vice-President 
at Life Underwriters’ 
Convention at Toronto 


Effect on Insurance 


Group Life Insurance Brought 
About by Demands of Busi- 


ness Executives 


Life insurance may be likened to 
the product of a factory, according to 
James E. Kavanagh, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in his address on “The Influence 
of Big Business on Life Insurance” 
before the Fourth International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters at To- 
ronto last week. It is a species of pro- 
tection manufactured and merchan- 
dised in methods very similar to those 
employed by factories manufacturing 
protection against cold, hunger, rain, 
heat, ete., he said. The kind of pro- 
tection that the insurance corporation 
manufactures is protection against the 
financial wants that usually obtain 
when death, disability, or old age ar- 
rive. 

He said that for the most part the 
insurance companies have merchandised 
their product through the medium of 
branch offices and agents, dealing di- 
rect with the ultimate consumer. In 
other words, by retailing. But there 
has arisen of late years another method 
of merchandising the product of the 
insurance company, which, by way of 
contrast, may be referred to as whole- 
saling, where there is not that direct 
contact with the ultimate consumer, 
but where a third party—the employer 
of labor—enters in and becomes the 
medium of contact. 

The early disposition on the part 
of Management of Big Business, he 
asserted, was to command its armies 
of workers in a somewhat czaristic 
manner, but Big Business has evolved 
a better method than commanding. 
It has evolved a method of cooperating. 
More and more wisdom is being dis- 
played in the selection of men and 
women for the respective tasks required 
of them by Big Business. Greater at- 
tention than ever is given to training. 
Hiring and firing has been substituted 
by selection and retention of men and 
women in industry. Big Business in 
its efforts to help men and women to 
help themselves has fostered many 
movements. It has gone into housing 
programs, cooperative stores, profit 
sharing schemes, stock distribution 
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plans, building and loan associations, 
mutual relief associations, and others 
of a like kind, all more or less having 
a financial side. 

Group Life Insurance, as it is known 
today, Mr. Kavanagh said, is to a very 
large extent an evolution brought about 
by the demands made of the insurance 
companies by the executives of Big 
Business. Benefit societies belonging 
to business enterprises going through 
financial embarrassment, through 
heavy morbidity or mortality experi- 
ence, often appealed to the executives 
of their enterprises for aid, and the 
management of these big business 
enterprises quite naturally and quite 
properly turned to the life insurance 
companies for guidance and help. As 
a result, there has evolved this im- 
mense program of cooperative group 
insurance that now obtains in America. 
Under its operation, Big Business co- 
operating with employees purchase 
from or through the life insurance 
companies billions of dollars of pro- 
tection. Note, he said, that the word 
“purchase” is used. This is used de- 
liberately, because much of it is really 
purchased. Much of it is not directly 
the result of the efforts of the sales- 
man. Many of the contracts in force 
today are not in force as a direct re- 
sult of solicitation on the part of 
life insurance representatives. They 
are in force as the result of negotia- 
tions and conferences between the ex- 
ecutives of Big Business and the execu- 
tives or other representatives of the 
insurance companies. 


A. O. U. W. Purchased by 
National Standard Life 





Fraternal Order Has Admitted 
Assets of $1,039,077 and 


$10,030,000 in Force 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 30.—The Nation- 
al Standard Life of Houston, Tex., has 
bought the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, of Little Rock, Ark., and 
William Bacon, president of the Na- 
tional Standard, is in Little Rock this 
week arranging for the merger of the 
companies. The National Standard 
was organized in 1926, and according 
to its latest published statement has 
$257,350 capital, $475,618 admitted as- 
sets, and $3,199,462 insurance in force. 
The Ancient Order of United Workmen 
was organized in 1898, and according 
to its latest published statement has 
$1,039,077 admitted assets and $10,- 
030,000 insurance in force. The latter 
company is a fraternal. THE SPEC- 
TATOR learned on good authority today 
that the National Standard is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of another com- 
pany. 


Let’s Take Inventory 
Of You 


Not a bad thing to do once 
in a while. Good for the 


perspective. 
How about your income? 


Is it what a man of your 
age and ability should 
have? Well, why not? 


Commonwealth agents have 
found prosperity. 
There’s always room 
for one more. 





















The secret of their 
success? Common- 
wealth Cordia! Co- 


operation, that rare 







spirit of team work 





that exists be- 






tween the home 


office and the 
agents. Sincere, 
dependable backing 


that makes achieve- 









ment possible. Educa- 





tien in salesmanship; 





in the vast potentiali- 





ties of insurance; and 






staunch support that gives 





you confidence in your com- 





pany and in yourself. 


If you aren’t satisfied with 
this year’s inventory of 
yourself, let Commonwealth 
show you how to beat your 
own standard by next year. 








COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 





A ARETE RI eS 




















Keeping Pace - - 





.... In paid for Life Insurance the 
Company in an expanding mood, dur- 
ing the unsettled general business con- 
dition of 1930, held its own with the 
extraordinary first eight months of 
1929. This is satisfactory. The posi- 
tion and time is right to forge ahead. 
A cordial interview awaits the life in- 
surance man of character and good 
record who would improve his posi- 
tion. 











CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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Insurance in Force 
$373,829,672.00 





Admitted Assets 
$66,078,899.84 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$5,843,679.30 





Total Payments to Policyholders 
Since Organization 


$57,731,337.00 


—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


Incorporated 1871 


JOHN G. WALKER BRADFORD H. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board President 





























Suppose 
You Were 


President— 





If you were the executive head of a life com- 
pany, empowered to make it an ideal organiza- 
tion from the fieldman’s point of view, what 
would you require of your ideal company? 


Financial strength? A complete line of strong- 
appeal policies? An agency contract as generous 
as you could make it? A special department to 
furnish sales helps and do training work in the 
field? What else? List the things you would 
want your company to be. 


The Franklin has tried to be that kind of a 
company—alert, four-square, sound to the core, 
and open-minded in regard to the policy owner’s 
wants and the fieldman’s point of view. And in 
its forty-six years of trying The Franklin has suc- 
ceeded in meeting most of the requirements of 
“field ideals.” 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 





NEW YORK’S NEW $3.5 For $4.7 For 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 

















ENJOY THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 
management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 


servidor and the “sleepingest” 








beds imaginable in every room, 





¥ 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 


One Two 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
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The Fundamentals in 
Selling 


L. N. L’Esperance Discusses 
Them at Life Under- 
writers’ Convention 








Large Buyers Few 





Salesman’s Task to Recognize His 
Natural Limitations and 
Capitalize Them 


L. N. L’Esperance, of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company, Montreal, 
addressed the Fourth International 
Convention of Life Underwriters at 
Toronto last week on “Fundamentals 
in Selling.” He spoke, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

The average policy sold by your com- 
panies and mine indicates a situation 
with which we are already familiar, 
viz. that the great mass of insurance 
sold must of necessity be bought by 
average people of limited buying power. 
Just as the lowest price motor car 
appeals to the greatest number of peo- 
ple so, necessarily, will insurance in 
relatively small units be acceptable by 
the largest number. There will always 
be relatively few large buyers, due to 
the division of money between people, 
so while Mr. Average Salesman will 
seek for the large case, he will after 
all make his consistent showing with 
fairly average ones. 

Many of the men whom we see we 
will never sell, for the very simple 
reason that I could never hope to sell 
all of you, due to peculiarities of per- 
sonality on my part, making for a 
lack of understanding between us. I 
submit that the men we do sell are 
men with whom we come into a rea- 
sonable mutual understanding and lik- 
ing. So convinced am I of this that 
I would rather use energy to find men 
with whom I can “click” (if I may use 
the word) than to try to find men 
whom I might sell by desperate or in- 
tensive effort, and I am thoroughly sold 
on the idea that in my field, as in 
yours, there are a large number of men 
to whom I may introduce myself, and 
arrive quickly and easily at that state 
of mutual liking and understanding 
which I conceive as being necessary 
before a transaction can take place. 

If it is true that we can’t sell every- 
one, that we must possess the confidence 
of the buyer, that a friendly atmos- 
phere must exist, and if we wish to 
increase our number of sales, leaving 
aside all other questions of improve- 
ment in the salesman’s method, knowl- 
edge of business technique, and so on, 
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I suggest there is no more simple way 
to increase the number of sales than 
to find more of those people with whom 
we can deal. 

I believe that the average salesman, 
and I ask you.to kindly remember that 
I am trying to speak to a certain 
group. I believe that average salesmen 
are definitely limited in their scope by 
what they are. Education, background, 
environment, social standing, previous 
connections, and so on, all of these in- 
fluence to a degree the business a 
man can do, and the type of people 
with whom he can do that business. 
The salesman’s task, then, as I see it, 
is to recognize his natural limitations, 
and capitalize on them. I mean by 
that to devote more energy, put in more 
calls, among the types of people he 
is adapted to sell, people with whom 
he feels easily comfortable. 

During this convention you will have 
many new ideas, new methods of pres- 
entation. You will receive stimulus 
from the examples of other men who 
have been tremendously successful. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


23 


Seneca M. Gamble Joins 
Volunteer State Life 





Leaves Southern States Life 
Where He Has Won Fine 
Reputation 


Seneca M. Gamble has resigned as 
sales promotion manager of the South- 
ern States Life of Atlanta, Ga., to 
become, on Oct. 1, assistant agency 
manager of the Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He will be in charge of sales 
promotion, conservation, publicity and 
related phases of that work. Mr. 
Gamble will be in close association with 
Agency Vice-President A. V. Mozingo. 





Seneca M. Gamble 


The sales promotion activities of the 
Southern States Life, under Mr. Gam- 
ble’s direction, have come to the atten- 
tion of many companies throughout the 
world through the medium of THE 
SPECTATOR, which published several 
stories on the unique success which 
that company has enjoyed with its di- 
rect mail campaigns. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 

NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 

A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. | 
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OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 
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Insurance Advertising Conference 
Holds Fine Meeting in Milwaukee 
Session Shows Remarkable Spirit of Cooperation; 
Prominent Advertising Men, Executives, Trade 


Ideas on Developing Public Understanding 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Sept. 29.—“Tell 
the story of insurance to the pub- 
lic in a way that they will under- 
stand it, popularize its value and its 
need. In other words institutionally 
advertise.”” That slogan was given by 
every speaker who addressed the 
morning session of the insurance ad- 
vertising conference at its eighth an- 
nual convention now being held at the 
Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee. The 
force of this advice to the insurance 
business cannot be over-emphasized. 

The four speakers: William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life, Charles W. Gold, president, 
the American Life Convention, F. P. 
Stanley, vice-president, Glens Falls In- 
demnity and Clyde B. Smith, president, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents represent four different view- 
points in the insurance business. They 
are eminently fitted to understand the 
problems of the insurance business. 
They gave their opinions independently 
and without previous knowledge of 
what their fellow speakers were going 
to say. There can be no doubt that 
institutional advertising is a necessity 
for the expansion, the understanding 
and the popularity of insurance. They 
all decried the fact that seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles prevented the 
early fruition of this adjunct to insur- 
ance progress, but by their coordinated 
voice they denied the vagueness of its 
future and proved that because it was 
uppermost in their thoughts it was 
uppermost in those of their associates. 

This means quick action, for once 
sold, the insurance business moves 
quickly and the wise insurance man, 
executive or agent will prepare to im- 
mediately join in a cooperative plan 
to sell to the American public the essen- 
tial place that insurance has in the 
building of social and _ individual 
economic character. 

In outlining this new era of adver- 
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tising to these men who are the ac- 
cepted vehicles for the spread of this 
new cooperative idea, and to link it up 
efficiently with their respective com- 
panies, ambitions and service, it was 
pleasing to note that the speakers, 
without exception, paid tribute to the 
part the insurance trade papers had 
played in the past. They delegated to 
them the responsible part of relaying 
through their advertising and editorial 
columns the message which every agent 
should convey individually to his pub- 
lic. “Insurance Journals,” said Mr. 
Graham, “are the greatest source of 
education in our business. They stand 
for the right thing in the right way. 
They have been the sole instrument for 
getting the advantages of the business 
before the public, and the right kind of 
advertising in them, well planned, is 
money well spent.” 

When the conference opened on Mon- 
day morning about one hundred were 
in attendance, representing companies 
of every group and from practically 
every section of the country. Pres- 
ident C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Accident, opened 
the meeting and turned it over to 
Chauncey S. S. Miller of the North 
British and Mercantile Group who, as 
chairman of the general program, pre- 
sided over the first session. Mr. Miller 
introduced M. J. Cleary, vice-president 
of the Northwestern Mutual, who wel- 
comed the delegates to Milwaukee on 
behalf of the insurance interests of 
the city. 

Mr. Cleary complimented the mem- 
bers on their pioneer work in setting 
forth the ambitions and services of in- 
surance which he likened to the mortar 
and cement holding together the social 
and economic status of the country. 
“You,” he said, “are bringing home to 
the individual and to business an ap- 
preciation of insurance protection in 

(Continued on page 29) 


Ad Conference Elects 
Chauncey Miller 





Pioneer Advertiser Is Pop- 
ular Choice for 1931 
President 





Other Officers Picked 


Standard Accident Wins New 
Conference Trophy; Features 
Discussed in All Groups 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 30.— 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, a pioneer in in- 
surance advertising work, an organizer 
of the conference, and certainly one of 
the most widely known of insurance 
men was chosen president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference here 
today. His selection was a popular one, 
and means that the year ahead will be 
one of activity. Mr. Miller is adver- 
tising manager of the North British 
and Mercantile fleet. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Lorry Jacobs, director 
of publicity, Southland Life, Dallas; 
second vice-president, Leslie Tilling- 
hast, advertising manager, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; secretary, Arthur H. 
Redall, assistant secretary, Equitable 
Life, New York; treasurer, Henry H. 
Putnam, manager department of pub- 
licity, John Hancock Mutual. 

Members of the executive committee 
are C. E. Rickerd, of the Standard 
Accident; Harold E. Taylor, of the 
American of New York; Frank E. 
Ennis of the Fidelity-Phenix, Bart 
Leiper of the Pilot Life, and J. D. E. 
Benedict of the Metropolitan Life. 

The new insurance advertising con- 
ference trophy which succeeds the Hol- 
combe trophy won permanently last 
year by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America was won by the 
Standard Accident of Detroit. 

The sessions on Tuesday were con- 
fined to round table talks in all of the 
life, fire and casualty groups. 

In the life groups the most important 
topic under discussion was that on a 
possible code of ethics to govern ad- 
vertising in insurance journals for in- 
surance agents. A committee was 
named to draw up such a code for con- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Benjamin Franklin— 


Ambassador to France 
le 


NE of the leaders in the furtherance of American Independ- 
ence, Franklin enjoyed the great distinction of being sent to 
France as America’s first ambassador. 



































Franklin’s astute statesmanship in France was finally rewarded. 
On February 8, 1778, a treaty of alliance between France and the 
thirteen colonies was signed in the presence of Louis XVI. 


A great philosopher, a great scientist, and a great patriot, Ben- 
jamin Franklin has been called the “apostle of modern times.” 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the first to perpetuate the 
name of Franklin, has stood in the forefront of the fire insurance 
world for more than a century. 


The FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Sf en 
ORGANIZED 1829 : WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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Farm Fire Losses to 
Jump $25,000,000 


Drought to Cause Greatest 


Increase Ever, Fire Waste 
Council Finds 








Meets in Washington 





Moral Hazard Also Increased 
Due to Discouraging Condi- 
tions; Prevention Stressed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Not 
less than $25,000,000 will be added to 
losses caused farmers by this sum- 
mer’s drought as a result of increased 
farm fires, it was brought out at the 
semi-annual meeting of the National 
Fire Waste Council Sept. 26. 

Meeting at the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the discussion of 
the progress made by the various com- 
mittees, the council found itself in- 
volved in a discussion of the very seri- 
ous situation which has arisen from the 
increased fire hazards brought by dry 
weather and the higher losses due to 
lack of water with which to fight fires 
when they do occur. 


The estimated annual loss of $100,- 
000,000 from farm fires will be in- 
creased by 25 per cent, when the figures 
for 1930 are in, the council was told 
by Wallace Rogers, chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee. “Farm fire 
hazards and losses,’ he said, “are 
greater than in any recent year, due 
to drought conditions.” 

Large sums of money have been 
spent this year in the Middle West in 
an effort to further the cause of farm 
fire prevention work, it was stated 
by Isaac Goss, chairman of the Farm 
Insurance Committee. “There has 
never been such an epidemic of farm 
fires in this country as has occurred 
this year,” Goss declared, adding that 
the discouragement of farmers in some 
of the drought areas undoubtedly had 
increased the moral hazard to some 
extent. 

With 662 cities now competing in 
the annual fire waste contest, the work 
of the Contest Committee in maintain- 
ing interest in the competition has sur- 
passed in importance that of securing 
entries, it was reported by Richard E. 
Vernor, chairman. 


With the annual fire loss in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., reduced from $1,172,- 
676 in 1923 to $187,346 last year, the 
“Grand Rapids Plan” of fire prevention 
has more than justified itself, it was 
declared by Fred P. Higgins, assistant 
fire marshal of that city. 
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Travelers Appoints New 


Marine Supt. 





Donald W. Valentine has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the marine de- 
partment at Chicago by the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Valen- 
tine’s training and experience in under- 
writing inland marine lines admirably 
fits him for the important post of home 
office representative in Chicago. He was 
born in Elgin, Ill., graduated from the 
Elgin High School and later attended 
Beloit College. After leaving college 
he became associated with W. A. Alex- 
ander & Company of Chicago as spe- 
cial representative. About five years 
ago he joined the marine department 
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of the Insurance Company of North 
America at Chicago; later he was 
transferred to Columbus, Ohio, where 
he served as marine special agent and 
was subsequently appointed marine 
State agent of the Insurance Company 
of North America and allied companies. 
In 1928 he opened a new branch office 
for the North America fleet in Cin- 
cinnati where he has had supervision 
of the transportation, all risks, inland _ 
marine and marine underwriting for 
the North America fleet. 

Mr. Valentine will report to the home 
office of the Travelers early in October 
where he will commence a short period 
of training, and on or about Nov. 1 
he will take up his active duties in 
Chicago. 
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Con 
FOUNDED 1836 


Urbaine Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


PROTECTION—just as essential to the 
direct writing company as to the prop- 
erty owner. 


TREATY REINSURANCE is the best 
form of protection devised for an insur- 
ance company. 


automatic in coverage. 


BECAUSE IT Is sun in policy. 


based on experience. 


This Company transacts a fire reinsurance 
business only. 


FESTER. FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Managers 
110 William St. New York City 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CompPpaNy oF New York 
Capital, .$2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, » $1, 000,000.00 
GLOBE amance CoMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY ComMPANY 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. 
Capital, $400, 000. 00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Linerty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. 
(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Repusiic Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SyLvANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 




















92 William Street 





His Way 


Wily THE business man needs an agent to 
do his insurance thinking for him was 
pointed out in one of our previous advertise- 
ments. In doing that the producer approaches 
a professional standing, though some agents 
insist that they are business, not professional 
men. In either case the agent renders a valu- 
able service. He lifts risk and worry from the 
shoulders of business men, by guarding against 
loss from destruction of property or suspension 
of its use. 


But much more enters into insurance think- 
ing. Protection must not stop. The agent 
watches expirations carefully. There may be 
doubt about values. The agent recommends an 
appraisal. As occasion requires he urges the 
installation of sprinklers or other fire preven- 
tion and resisting devices. He watches condi- 
tions that may affect his assured’s costs. He is 
constantly available for advice and suggestions. 


Beyond this direct service is a great contribu- 
tion to community welfare in all fields, espe- 
cially fire and accident prevention, which is so 
closely linked to insurance. 


Thus, while the agent does the insurance 
thinking for his clients, he may be said actually 
to go out of his way to render a public service. 
This is what makes him the important factor he 
is in the business of insurance. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
New York, N. Y. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meets 
(Continued from page 25) 


its multiplicity of forms.” Following 
Mr. Cleary the programmed addresses 
by the four previously mentioned 
speakers occupied the rest of the morn- 
ing sessions. 

So intent is this convention on de- 
voting every minute to business and to 
not wasting a single instant that at its 
lunch a guest speaker was introduced 
in the person of Clarence Axman, 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter, 
whose subject was: “Why I Am Proud 
to Be Associated with Insurance Jour- 
nalism.” While the title might infer 
that it was an apologia pro vita sua 
it was on the contrary an inimitable 
analysis of the insurance trade press, 
visualizing its problems and accurately 
gaging the high standards of utility 
and service, individuality and idealism 
which mark as a whole the many 
papers in this specialized field. 


Following the luncheon, the entire 
convention was treated to a scolding 
of life insurance selling methods, par- 
ticularly directed against their use of 
direct mail advertising, by Homer J. 
Buckley, president of Buckley, Dement 
& Company of Chicago. Much of his 
talk contained useful, constructive 
criticism of present direct mail meth- 
ods with helpful hints calculated to im- 
prove results. On the one hand, how- 
ever, he said he had not been properly 
followed up for life insurance; on the 
other hand he proudly stated that he 
carried $375,000 of personal protection 
in various companies. From his ob- 
servation he felt that there was a 
stoppage between the general agent, 
his sales staff and the buying public. 
He asked for a definite plan to bring 
in an organized and systematic way 
the story of insurance to the prospect, 

Following this address the wie 
resolved itself into two groups. 

The life section was opened with 
H. J. Evans, of the Register Life, in 
the chair. The first speaker, Walter T. 
Sheperd, vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Life, gave an intimate pic- 
ture of the work of his company in 
making its sales literature of work- 
able value to its sales organization. 
“The advertising man must learn the 
problems of the man in the field and 
make the printed word fit the needs of 
the prospect,” he said. 

Pearce H. Young of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau gave the 
results of a survey made by that 
bureau among the leading general 
agencies of the country upon the worth 
of advertising literature now in use. 
While in the main the findings were 
favorable there should be greater ef- 
fort made to present the picture of 
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life insurance in action and above all 
there should be a human interest ap- 
peal, he declared. 

R. D. Cahn of the Chicago Tribune, 
gave a talk on his research into forms 
of advertising used in other lines of 
business and discussed their possible 
application to the life insurance field. 
Education of the public to its life in- 
surance needs was in the present day 
a prime necessity. 

The fire and casualty section was 
led by Stanley F. Withe of the AStna 
Life Group. A round-table discussion 
was the order of the day and informal 
talks were given on a variety of sub- 
jects of practical pertinence to the 
delegates whose job it is to handle the 
advertising and publicity work of the 
leading fire and casualty insurance 
companies. 

Ray Dreher, advertising manager of 
the Boston insurance group, opened 
the meeting in presenting a survey of 
the buying habits of the insuring pub- 
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lic under the topic of: “What Does the 
Public Know of Insurance.” This sur- 
vey was secured through a _ ques- 
ticnnaire given to the special agents of 
his company who were enrolled 
students in a school conducted by The 
Boston. The results were from actual 
contacts and are so interesting in their 
disclosures that Mr. Dreher’s paper will 
be presented in full in a future issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the knowledge displayed by 
the public in some of the most im- 
portant of the side lines was practically 
nil. These results were verified by the 
results attained by the Ohio farmers 
in a questionnaire sent to fifteen thou- 
sand people by R. V. Chapman, adver- 
tising manager of that company, 
anonymously. 

The subject which attracted an 
almost universal interest and which is 
really one of the greatest problems of 
an insurance company was that of the 
prevention of waste. How to get the 
agents to use material of value to them, 
and to render them the ultimate in 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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C. B. Wardle, 
Home Agent 
Ionia, Mich. 











Se ons 





OVER 


IO YEARS 


WITH THE HOME 


. W HEN I became agent for The Home Dr. Morse, 
: then Dean of the Insurance Fraternity, said that : 
it was the greatest and best company—lI always be- 
lieved it.” 

















Mr. Wardle has been local agent for The Home in 
Ionia for fifty-one years and is still active and very 
much on the job. 


THE HOME ‘ovraxy NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 















CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 


59 Maiden Lane 
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Agency Qualification 
Proposed for Cal. 


State A. I. A. Draws Up 
Measure to Present 
to Legislature 





Would Save License Fees 





Provision for Licensing Co-part- 
nership, Association, or Cor- 
poration Mentioned 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 27.— 
In anticipation of possible legislative 
action by the Insurance Commissioners, 
to remedy evils existing throughout the 
United States as a result of the ap- 
pointment of unqualified agents, the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents have drawn up an agency 
qualification bill which will be pre- 
sented at the next session of the State 
Legislature. 

High points in the proposed bill are: 
A provision for the licensing of a co- 
partnership, association or corporation 
as an agent in addition to an individual 
as covered in the present act; estab- 
lishing of a Board of Insurance Quali- 
fication to set up the educational re- 
quirements for agents, brokers and 
solicitors and to conduct the examina- 
tions for applicants for such licenses, 
and a provision for a new classification 
of solicitors. 

Under the licensing of an individual, 
¢co-partnership, association or corpora- 
tion as an agent or broker, the present 
act permits only the licensing of an 
individual as an agent and a person, 
firm or corporation as a broker. In 
agency appointments other than that 
of an individual, this necessitates the 
appointment of all members of a firm 
or corporation by each company. The 
new provision provides for a single 
appointment of a co-partnership, as- 
sociation or corporation, which would 
result in a considerable saving of 
license fees. 

The Board of Insurance Qualifica- 
tion would consist of seven members, 
having one representative each of a 
fire, marine, casualty and surety com- 
pany, two agents and one broker, to 
whom is given full authority to set up 
the educational requirements for 
agents, brokers and solicitors to pre- 
pare and give the examinations. 

Regarding this provision, it is felt 
that examinations should be conducted 
by practical insurance men and the 
qualification of agents and brokers 
passed upon by those who are most 
familiar with the requirements of the 
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New Officers of New Jersey 


Association of Underwriters 











Harvey B. Nelson 
President 





Henry R. Burr 
Secretary-Treasurer 








business, rather than have an insurance 
commissioner to examine each first 
time applicant for an agent’s license, 
as suggested at the recent convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

As regards the provision for a new 
classification of solicitor, the measure 
provides that the solicitor who is em- 
ployed by an agent or broker is di- 
rectly responsible to his principal for 
his actions. Also it provides for the 
licensing of the brokers’ solicitors who 
are not at present regulated in any 
way. Under the present act the broker 
may pay a compensation to any per- 
son he desires. The new provision 


provides for a uniform method of 
licensing the solicitors and sub-agents, 
and relieves the insurance company 
from the necessity of licensing as 
agent this large group over whom they 
do not at present have any direct con- 
trol. 

It is stated that the provision would 
save companies approximately $50,000 
a year in license fees. 

It is stated that the examination pro- 
visions of the proposed bill do not apply 
to present agents or brokers. If the 
measure is enacted, it is felt that it 
will serve as a model law for the rest 
of the States. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
+ 
Established 1864 
~e 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


—@— 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Newark N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














F, LOOMS up head and shoulders out of the ruck 
. ee ° 7D e 
—an Insurance expert, not a policy peddler. I lanning 
his campaigns like a successful general, he builds the groundwork 


of his sales before he leaves his office. + > as > 
Nfuch of the time that others spend dreaming, or going aimlessly 
from door to door, or heing a “curbstone” agent, he devotes to 
intelligent systematization. Te heeps at his fingertips the vital 
statistics, and studies ways and means of presenting his knowl- 
edge where it will do the most g00d—to his client and to himself. 


When he does make a call, he means business. > +> 


This is the type of the agent in w hom this company reposes the 


utmost confidence. [le helps to build our business and his own. 


“[ITVERPOOL, 
wo] ONDON 
AND GLoBE 


Insurance Co uw 


Bxecutive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 




















| 60 PARK PLACE 
Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 
Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 || 


Surplus to Policy 
holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 


GENERAL AGENTS 





























Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P, J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
————— Montreal 
Virginia, No. and So. 
Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 
This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 
For Agency Connections Address Above, or 
Arthur H. F. Schumm 





Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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Advertising Conference 
Meets 
(Concluded from page 25) 


service has occasioned many gray 
hairs in the advertising departments. 
Successful sales documents from the 
experience of men who have used them 
were found unopened in the agents’ 
store rooms it was revealed. Many 
helpful hints were advanced relating 
to plans that had been worked to suc- 
cessfully accomplish a trial by agents, 
and much of worth in ideas and prac- 
tice was interchanged. 


Following the trend in the general 
merchandising fields which calls for the 
purchase by dealers of practically all 
of their dealers’ helps, it was disclosed 
that the experience of the members of 
this group was to the effect that at the 


present time there was a general dis- . 


position on the part of fire and casualty 
insurance agents to purchase with their 
own money through the companies those 
tools which they felt were of value to 
them in their business. These included 
novelties such as billfolds, matchboxes 
and pencils as well as blotters and 
calendars. 

Before the meeting closed, Mr. Withe 
entertained the members by a demon- 
stration of the national advertising 
campaign which the AXtna companies 
now have in operation. His presenta- 
tion, accompanied by a moving picture 
camera, showed the various forms which 
this campaign took. Most important it 
included a display which is shown to 
agents of his companies depicting the 
method by which each individual agent 
could link up his agency’s individual 
sales canvass and advertising with this 
national advertising campaign. The 
striking feature of this meeting was 
apparent effort on the part of the com- 
panies and their executives to keep 
away from petty competition and to 
cooperate in every way possible for the 
general advance of the business of in- 
surance. 





Annual Dinner of General 
Brokers Association 


Honorable Albert Conway, Judge of 
Kings County Court, is to be toast- 
master at the Annual Dinner of the 
General Brokers’ Association on Oct. 
21, 1930, at Hotel Astor. 

The dinner is an annual event of the 
Association and as in previous years, a 
large and representative gathering of 
insurance men and women are expected 
to be present. Several distinguished 
insurance personalities are expected to 
attend and the speeches will be broad- 
cast over WNYC. The committee on 
arrangements expects a large attend- 
ance of ladies. Dancing will follow the 
dinner. 
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NEW CONFERENCE HEAD 





Chauncey S. S. Miller 


Advertisers Elect Officers 
for Ensuing Year 
(Concluded from page 25) 


sideration by the conference consisting 
of B. N. Mills, of the Bankers’ Life, 
chairman; Bart ‘Leiper of the Pilot 
Life, and Arthur Reddall of the Equit- 
able. 

In the fire group of prime interest 
was the subject of house organs. One 
of the chief difficulties experienced was 
that of having the agents read them. 
Their successful direction to the pub- 
lic and policyholder was also considered. 
Other topics discussed were the fur- 
nishing of agents with advertising ma- 
terial, and the practice of imprinting 
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Plan to Write Facultative 
Reinsurance Policy 





Lumbermen’s and Phila. Nat'l to 
Issue Under Name of Phila. 
Nat’l-Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers Co. 


The Lumbermen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the Philadel- 
phia National Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia will issue a policy under 
the name of the Philadelphia National- 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, writing 
facultative reinsurance only, through 
the Underwriters’ Associates, Inc., of 
130 William Street, whom they have 
appointed as General Agents. 


These two companies have combined 
assets of over $8,000,000 and surplus 
to policyholders of over $5,000,000, and 
this facility, with that of the Majestic 
Underwriters, which is already repre- 
sented by the Underwriters’ Associates, 
will give that office a worth while ca- 
pacity in this line. 


on this advertising matter furnshed 
to the agent. 

Wednesday in joint conference there 
were talkie movie demonstrations given 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life and 
the Attna and affiliated companies. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued Good Practice Re- 
quirements for the Construction and 
Protection of Airplane Hangars, and 
Suggestions for the Organization, Drill- 
ing and Equipment of Private Fire Bri- 
gades. 








Philadelphia National- 


Lumbermen’s Underwriters 


Lumberman’s Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia National Ins. Co. 





Facultative Reinsurance 
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130 William St. 





UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES, INC. 


General Agent 


Tel. Beekman 1910 
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Great American 
Iusurauce Comp ompany 
| 





356,988 
PROSPECTS 


received advertising letters 
in first five months 
of 1930 


$19,000,000 of 
BUSINESS 






New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
HOME OFFICE., One Liberty Street NEW YORK{CITY 


WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC Dept., 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 






AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 


County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























sold on lives of Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
‘*advertised”’ prospects Detroit, Mich. : 
i Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. : 


in same period 








Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 


Boston, Mass. 
Montreal, Canada 
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; North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 

Bankers Life Company | | ath Ae | 
Gerard S. Nollen, President Rochester American Insurance Ce. | ( 
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Des Moines, Iowa Great American Indemnity Co. |. 
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Pan-American Service Includes SECURITY FIRST i 3 
Educational Course 7 
Individual Sales Planning | ge 
Aid in Organization and Business Building b 
Unexcelled Life Policies . * 
Children’s Policies 7 
Group Insurance b 
We have a few General Agency openings for ) 8 
men not presently attached. ra 
Address ; : 

E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager % sa 
Ez 

Pan-American Life Insurance Co. , oo 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. pr 
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Coordinated Opposition on the Part of All Businesses 
Against Government Interference in Any Business 
Is Needed for Individual Independence 


HE business men of this country 

are almost unanimously in favor of 
less government in business. The only 
thing they are more nearly unanimous 
for is more government in business. 
They want less government in their 
own business, but are strongly in favor 
of more government in other people’s 
business. 

Last spring I sat in a general meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington and lis- 
tened to a discussion of the federal 
legislation known as the Farm Relief 
Act. The Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce had come to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Chamber with a 
resolution denouncing as socialistic and 
outrageous the policy of the govern- 
ment in engaging under this legislation 
in the marketing of farm products in 
competition with private enterprise and 
capital, and the business men assem- 
bled there from throughout the coun- 
try agreed with those of Minneapolis. 

At that very same time, the business 
interests of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
were demanding that the government 
should spend about $100,000,000 of the 
public’s money in deepening the upper 
Mississippi river, and supporting the 
government in owning and operating a 
barge line on the Mississippi. On a 
recent visit to the Twin Cities Secre- 
tary of War Hurley said the work of 
deepening the upper Mississippi “will 
be continued as rapidly as sound en- 
gineering and sound economics will 
permit.” A St. Paul newspaper, speak- 
ing on behalf of the business interests 
of the Twin Cities, replied: “The 
Northwest does not expect the War De- 
partment and its army engineers to 
oppose the nine-foot channel because 
they believe the undertaking may not 
prove economically sound. * * * The 
Northwest considers that Congress has 
final authority on justification. Con- 
gress has already decreed the deeper 
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By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
(Editor, “Railway Age”) 


“Railway Age,” is one of the 
most widely known men in the rail- 
road business. He has gained par- 
ticular prominence because of his 
long and ceaseless efforts to keep 
the railroads free from government 
Operation or subjection, and has 
gained credit for no little success 
in his endeavors. He presents here 
a picture of the American business 
man and his fallacious philosophy 
about government ownership, and 
sounds a tocsin which calls for a 


( R. DUNN, who is editor of 

















governmental control. 


general unification of effort vm 


channel. Don’t worry, Mr. Secretary, 
about economic justification; Congress 
has assumed that responsibility.” 

In ‘other words, the business inter- 
ests of the Twin Cities decline to ac- 
cept legislation by Congress as “final 
authority” on the question of the eco- 
nomic justification of the government 
engaging in competition with those en- 
gaged in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, but they gladly accept favorable 
legislation by Congress regarding their 
waterway project as “final authority” 
on the question of economic justifica- 
tion. They fear they will be injured 
by the government engaging in the 
grain business. What is socialism in 
the marketing of farm products, ac- 
cording to their view, is not socialism 
in transportation. 

If you want an explanation of the 
fact that, although business men are 
the most influential class in this coun- 
try, and profess almost unanimously 
to be opposed to socialistic policies, 
more and more of such policies, never- 
theless, are being adopted by our na- 
tional and state governments, you can 
find part of the explanation in the 





The accompanying article is extracted 
from Mr. Dunn’s speech delivered before 
the joint convention of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents. 


utterly inconsistent attitudes of the 
business men of the Twin Cities toward 
socialism in the grain business and 
socialism in the transportation busi- 
ness. And the business men of the 
Twin Cities are not different from 
business men in other parts of the 
country. The activities of government 
affecting business are not increasing 
in spite of the opposition of business 
men, but mainly because of the support 
given them by business men. 

I am especially interested in the 
transportation business. You are es- 
pecially interested in the insurance 
business. Why is the government oper- 
ating at a loss a barge line on the 
Mississippi River in competition with 
the railways? Because the business 
men of the Middle West want it to. 
Why are the governments of almost 
twenty states providing workmen’s 
compensation insurance? The influence 
of the large lumber manufacturers put 
Washington and Oregon into the work- 
men’s compensation insurance business. 
The influence of the Ohio Association 
of Manufacturers and of the coal mine 
operators put Ohio into that business. 
The influence of the coal mine opera- 
tors put West Virginia into it. 

While most business men profess to 
be opposed to socialistic policies in gen- 
eral, I ask you if you can recall any 
case in which the business men of any 
class or community opposed any par- 
ticular socialistic policy which they 
believed would increase their own 
profits? Did the business men of Los 
Angeles oppose the Federal Govern- 
ment taxing the entire nation to carry 
out the Boulder Dam project especially 
for the benefit of Los Angeles? Why 
do business interests on the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards favor reduction 
of the tolls charged steamships passing 
through the Panama Canal, even 
though this would result in the canal 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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being operated at a loss, while the 
business interests of the Middle West, 
which have not the advantage of direct 
access to ocean tralsportation, favor 
maintaining the tolls? Obviously, not 
because they differ as to what is in the 
public interest, but because their com- 
peting private interests conflict. 

The founders of our government be- 
lieved that that government governs 
best which governs least. Governments 
and business in this country have de- 
veloped along widely different lines. 
We have established and maintained 
democratic government because we 
have believed that, while it might not 
be as efficient as some other forms of 
government, we would enjoy more 
liberty under it. We know only too 
well that it has not been efficient, and 
that as time has passed it has not be- 
come more efficient. All our govern- 
ments, national, state and local, are 
notoriously inefficient in performing 
their primary function of protecting 
our persons and property, and almost 
everybody concedes that they are ex- 
travagant and wasteful. We patiently 
accept these conditions as the price 
we must pay for democracy. 

On the other hand, in no other coun- 
try has private management of busi- 
ness been so enterprising and efficient. 
We pay the highest wages and have 
the highest standards of living in the 
world, and yet we have succeeded in 
so reducing our costs of transportation 
and production that, under normal con- 
ditions, most of our industries are 
highly prosperous, and many of them 
can make prices that enable them to 
compete successfully for foreign trade 
with producers of other countries who 
pay wages only one-half or less than 
one-half as great as are paid here. 
For many years we had less govern- 
ment interference with business than 
almost any other nation. To this is 
largely due the fact that we have be- 
come very much the most wealthy and 
prosperous nation in the world. 

Regulation of railways was orig- 
inally adopted to stop unfair dis- 
criminations between shippers. Upon 
the theory that the railways were 
quasi-monopolies, it was extended to 
prevent them from making excessive 
profits. The Supreme Court held that, 
while railway profits might be regu- 
lated, they could not constitutionally 
be restricted to less than a fair return 
upon a fair valuation. In actual regu- 
lation this principle has been disre- 
garded for years, and in none of the 
ten years since they were returned to 
private operation have the railways 
earned a fair return, measured by any 
standard. 
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Meantime, the railways have be- 
come subject to forms of indirect regu- 
lation by the government. Many thou- 
sands of miles of hard surface high- 
ways have been built and, because of 
the effective competition of motor vehi- 
cles, the railways are now earning 
$525,000,000 a year less from their 
passenger business than they were ten 
years ago. Most of this business has 
been taken by private automobiles, but 
much of it has been taken by motor 
coaches operating as common carriers. 
Now the railways are losing large 
amounts of freight business to motor 
trucks. 

There can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to the government building high- 
ways and allowing motor coaches and 
trucks to operate upon them, but the 
public is paying enormous amounts in 
taxes to provide and maintain these 
highways, and those who use them for 
commercial purposes should be required 
to pay adequately for their use, both 
in justice to the public that provides 
the highways and to the railways with 
which they compete. While the gov- 
ernment has provided and maintains 
these highways at the expense of the 
taxpayers, it has never made any thor- 
ough investigation to ascertain how 
much common carriers ought to pay 
for their use. The railways provide 
and maintain their own highways, 
which cost them about one-third of 
their annual total earnings, and in 
addition pay 642 per cent of their 
total earnings in taxes. 

When a state government engages in 
the regulation of the insurance business 
or actually engages in that business it- 
self, it always proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that the rates of private 
insurance companies are too high and 
that they are making too much money. 
Regulation of railways has been what 
it has been partly because a benevolent 
government has believed that the lower 
it kept railways’ profits the more it 
would contribute to the general pros- 
perity. I can understand how polli- 
ticians and socialists should think that 
way, but I have never been able to 
understand how business men could 
think that way about other people’s 
business when they contend that the 
earning of large profits in their own 
lines of business contributes to the 
national prosperity. 

There is another factor in all gov- 
ernment interference with or manage- 
ment of business that is of more im- 
portance than the benevolent desire of 
politicians to help some of the people 
at the expense of others. This is 
the factor of politics. Every form 
of government interference with or 
management of business is soon in- 


fluenced by the desire of politicians 
to use it to get votes for themselves 
rather than to promote the public wel- 
fare. This results in government regu- 
lation largely disregarding the inter- 
ests and rights of the business regu- 
lated. It almost invariably results, in 
case of government management, in 
the expenses incurred exceeding the 
earnings made, and in deficits that 
have to be paid by the taxpayers. 
Every venture in government owner- 
ship and management results in an 
increase in taxes to pay the deficit 
incurred. 

The most important political and 
economic need in the United States 
at the present time is for business men 
unitedly to oppose government policies 
of a socialistic character which, by 
restricting opportunities to make rea- 
sonable profits in private business, tend 
to restrict initiative and progress in 
private business. If a business man 
believes he is opposed to excessive 
governmental activities, he can test 
whether he actually is opposed to them 
or not by asking himself two questions: 

First, will he favor an expenditure 
by the government of the taxpayer’s 
money for the benefit of his own indus- 
try, community or territory, which he 
would oppose if it were proposed to 
make it for the benefit of some other 
industry, community or territory? 

Secondly, will he favor a form of 
government interference in other peo- 
ple’s business that he would oppose in 
his own business? 

If he cannot honestly answer both 
these questions in the negative, he is 
not actually opposed to an increase of 
government in business, no matter how 
strongly he believes he is. There are 
not many real socialists who favor pub- 
lic ownership and management of all 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. The theoretical socialist 
is not dangerous because he cannot get 
enough people to agree with him. He 
takes in too much territory. Nobody 
wants any of his own territory taken 
in. " 

When we get all the business men 
of this country who are opposed to 
unreasonable government interference 
with their own business united in op- 
posing the same kinds of government 
interference with other people’s busi- 
ness, we will arrest the tendency of 
government in business to increase. As 
long, on the other hand, as so many of 
our business men are disposed to look 
with favor upon government policies 
affecting other people’s business that 
they would not want applied to their 
own business, we shall have a steady 
increase of government in business. 
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Spectator offers 
you the services of 

a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


LETTER that puts across an idea 

is a sales letter even though it 
may not be a definite bid for an imme- 
diate transaction involving dollars and 
cents, 

During the early part of October, 
every year, there are few property 
Owners not made fire conscious by the 
barrage of Fire Prevention Week 
propaganda thrown at them from every 
angle. The main difficulty lies in the 
fact that a barrage is aimed at a mass 
rather than an individual. 

In this respect every insurance 
agent should do what he can to per- 
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sonalize the fire prevention message to 
as many property owners as possible— 
he owes that to his calling—and if he 
can do himself and his agency a good 
turn at the same time, so much the 
better salesman he! 

That is the thought back of our 
sales letter in this issue, coupled with 
the fact that “Sell them—and keep 
them sold” is the best way of keeping 
premium income on the increase. The 
two define the “what” and “who” that 
are so useful in the salesman’s daily 
work. The “what concerns itself with 
fitting into the property owner’s “fire 








conscious” mood, making him apply 
the necessity of fire prevention to his 
property and then edging neatly into 
the offer of service—which means 
business. The “who” entails the se- 
lection of a group of clients controlling 
sizable lines to whom such a letter, 
hand typed, addressed and signed shall 
be sent. 

Is it a profitable form of sales let- 
ter? Ask that of the agent who has 
used a similar letter which reached a 
client who had plans for additions or a 
new building in mind—the letter did 
not fall on barren ground. 
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The Teachings of Experience 


A Profile of Eugene Oberdorfer Who Has Sailed the Turbulent 
Seas of Insurance for Forty-two Years on One Single 


Ship; A Bit of His Sales Philosophy 





XPERIENCE being the prime as- 

set in any field of endeavor, forty- 
two years of it invariably warrants a 
man the intelligent tribute of his col- 
leagues, and gives him the inalienable 
right to philosophize and pass on for 
the edification of those who follow what 
he believes to be the true command- 
ments for success in his field. It is al- 
ways a safe wager that after forty- 
two years a man will have learned 
something about his business, and that 
is perhaps why we gather ’round and 
harken to his precepts. 

Eugene Oberdorfer has not only had 
forty-two years experience in the in- 
surance business, which is enough to 
make him an interesting figure to mem- 
bers of the field, but during the entire 
period he has trod the decks of one 
single insurance frigate—the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of America— 
where he is now resident manager of 
the company’s Atlanta office. A great 
deal of insurance history has been made 
before Mr. Oberdorfer’s eyes. Boom 
times and dull times, the administra- 
tion of four presidents of his company, 
the making and developing of men who 
are now figures in the insurance world, 
are only a part of his career, but it is 
an interesting part. 


Two Types of Men 


Mr. Oberdorfer is convinced that 
there are only two types of men—those 
who make insurance men and those 
who become office employees. Some- 
times in searching around for a po- 
tentially brilliant insurance solicitor 
among his office force he has erred in 
judging a man’s possibilities, and 
picked a dud, but he contends that the 
success of many others has ever re- 
paid him for his trouble. He makes a 
point of constantly seeking for pro- 
ducers among his office personnel. 

Along these lines, one of the stories 
he relates is interesting because of its 
universality. One man whom he had 
chosen was an expert accountant in 
the days when expert accountants were 
a rarity, a man highly educated, and at 
one time a professor in a prominent 
business college. The worth of this 
man became known to another com- 
pany which subsequently offered him 
almost three times the salary he was 
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Eugene Oberdorfer 


then earning. He came to Mr. Ober- 
dorfer and explained the situation, and 
was naturally surprised when the lat- 
ter advised him against the movement. 

To dispell his feeling of surprise, 
Mr. Oberdorfer explained that the 
man’s offer came from a company 
which did not have an equal opportuni- 
ty for advancement. Mr. Oberdorfer 
then offered the man an opportunity to 
join the sales force, although the man 
knew nothing of salesmanship, and 
lacked the necessary confidence which 
is the integral part of a salesman’s 
makeup. However, Oberdorfer had an 
idea that he could make something out 
of the man, and advised him to solicit 
a few of his friends. Equipped with a 
bad mental attitude toward selling in 
general, the man proved what he, him- 
self, had often said, that he couldn’t 
sell “insurance, books or lightning 
rods,” and failed to write policies for 
his closest friends. 


Failure Leaves Him Dauntless 


Lighter hearted success builders than 
Mr. Oberdorfer would have tossed in 
the sponge at this juncture, and ad- 
vised their proteges to go out and tune 
pianos for a livelihood. However, 
Oberdorfer succeeded in belittling this 
first failure, and procured a list of the 








man’s personal friends. With this list 
in hand, he called on these people and 
suggested a plan whereby they were to 
buy a policy from the protege at Ober- 
dorfer’s expense. They agreed. 

Back to his office went Mr. Ober- 
dorfer to call the embryo salesman into 
conference. Their conversation as- 
sumed, in substance, the following pro- 
portions: 

“Do you believe in burglary, acci- 
dent and plate glass insurance as es- 
sential forms of protection,” asked Mr. 
Oberdorfer. 

“Yes!” the man answered enthusias- 
tically. 

“Do you believe that your friend, 
Smith, should be protected by burglary 
insurance?” 

“Yes, I do,” responded the protege 
with conviction. 

“Then, go out and sell him what you 
honestly believe will be of benefit to 
him in his business, and some day he 
will thank you,” said Mr. Oberdorfer, 
and I’ll bet he sputtered as he said it! 

The ending of that story is all too 
easy to guess—the friends were sold 
with new and almost inspired con- 
fidence, and Oberdorfer was not asked 
to pay any premiums. Instead he was 
repaid for his confidence by seeing the 
man rise high in the insurance world 
as a producer and leader. 


Sportsmanlike Competition 


Now and then Mr. Oberdorfer has 
been upset by having his salesmen wax 
tragic over the fact that one of their 
clients is considering transferring a 
bit of business to another company. He 
believes that this often happens 
through the fault of neither the agent 
nor the company, but that it is fre- 
quently due to the fact that a client has 
formed a closer friendship with a mem- 
ber of another company, or perhaps be- 
cause one of his relatives has entered 
the business. In these petty matters 
of dealing with clients, Mr. Oberdorfer 
advises the utmost tact and good 
sportsmanship. 


Converting the Scripture 


In one case of this kind, a solicitor 
came to Mr. Oberdorfer for advice. He 
ruefully quoted the scripture of, “unto 
those who have more shall be given, but 
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unto those who have not, that which 
they have shall be taken away.” He 
applied this to his competitor who was 
himself as the fellow who was to be 
to take the business away, and pictured 
unjustly stripped. 

While listening to this story and its 
Biblical anticlimax, Mr. Oberdorfer de- 
cided that the best cure for the sales- 
man’s mood was to dangle before his 
eyes one of the greatest altruisms of 
the business that, “a salesman, like 
Ceasar’s wife, must be above reproach, 
first to himself, and then to all others.” 
He told the solicitor that his client had 
evidently lost confidence in him, and 
that he had lost confidence in himself. 
“Conduct and bearing,” Mr. Oberdorfer 
said, “is the basis upon which one’s 
ability to inspire confidence and pat- 
ronage is built.” As a Parthian shot 
to his solicitor, Mr. Oberdorfer para- 
phrased the scripture to read, “unto 
those who have good habits, more shall 
be given, but unto those who have little 
character, that which they have shall 
be taken away.” 


Has Personal Record 


Besides sitting behind the scenes and 
directing operations from the map 
room, Mr. Oberdorfer has been out in 
the fray himself, and is no mean pres- 
tidigitator when it comes to transform- 
ing nos into yeses. One of his’ coups 
may serve to the advantage of many 
an agent who runs into the barrier of 
cut rates. It’s subtlety appeals to a 
prospect’s intelligence. 

One day, in calling on a prospective 
buyer, he ran into the following pre- 
dicament: “Your company charges 
$200 more for a particular risk than 
another company does,” said the pros- 
pect. 

“Agreed,” parried Mr. Oberdorfer,” 
But may I ask you how much you pay 
your bookkeeper?” “$175 a month,” 
answered the _ prospect. “Do you 
know,” suggested Mr. Oberdorfer, 
“that I can get you a man for $125 a 
month and that will save you $600 a 
year.” 

“Why I’m thinking of giving my 
own man a raise,” said the prospect in 
surprise, “I couldn’t do without him; 
he knows my business, and I can trust 
him.” 


“You are going to New York to- 
morrow,” Mr. Oberdofrer said. “Sup- 
pose I should wire you that two or 
three of your men were dead and that 
your place had been demolished, what 
would you do if I had your insurance?” 

“Why I’d wire you, Mr. Oberdorfer, 
and go along about my business,” re- 
plied the man—as he reached for his 
checkbook! : 
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Menace of Inereased Federal 
Government Activities 


By MERLE THORPE 
(Editor, “Nation’s Business”) 


The following article is extracted from Mr. Thorpe’s address delivered before the joint convention of 
the International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents on Tuesday. 


HE growth and extension of fed- 
yor government activities is reach- 
ing the point where the situation begins 
to present our greatest single national 
problem. 

If we do not give more attention 
to this tendency the government, which 
was set up to serve certain definite and 
limited purposes, will smother us in- 
stead. There is no greater menace to 
our continued development as a nation 
than the ready acceptance of turning 
over everything to the government, and 
I must confess with shame that the 
business man has been at the front in 
asking government succor when he 
thought it would be helpful to him. 

The original conception of govern- 
ment was that it should keep order, 
protect persons and property from 
violence and robbery, regulate the hold- 
ing and transfer of: property, deter- 
mine contract rights and preserve the 
state from external danger. To that 
simple edifice we have added a thou- 
sand lean-tos. We have asked the gov- 
ernment to do everything under the 
sun. 








A Few Maxims 


Mr. Oberdorfer does not believe in 
the persuasive method of selling. He 
contends that unless a man is con- 
vinced that insurance is a necessary 
investment and a needed protection, he 
should not be approached a_ second 
time. It is up to the salesman to edu- 
cate his client to this need. A neat 
appearance, an air of confidence, and 
the ability to know a man’s needs are 
@2n insurance solicitor’s natural assets, 
he believes. 


Looking back over the fads and 
fashions of insurance, Mr. Oberdorfer 
is convinced that the proper formula 
for dealing with them to come is pro- 
gressiveness tempered with conserva- 
tism. One thing impressive about Mr. 
Oberdorfer himself, is his own firm 
conviction in insurance; his belief that 
it is economy’s servant is rock bot- 
tomed. In his own words he ex- 
presses it: 

“The provident assuredly reaps the 
benefit, and it is through conviction of 
this that insurance has become a grow- 
ing business and really a part of the 
educational development of the people 
of the twentieth century.” 





We hear much of the growth of 
crime and of the lack of law enforce- 
ment. Perhaps the answer is to be 
found in the fact that we have given 
the government too many things to do 
and have set up so many laws that a 
dozen governments could not enforce 
them. Our great federal government 
at Washington will help you build a 
hen-house; will teach you how to train 
grocery clerks; how to hang curtains 
in your home; how to pack a school- 
boy’s lunch; how to predict the price 
of hogs by logarithms; how to pre- 
scribe caster oil for the baby. Every- 
thing, from the operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal to the alimentary canal. 

Every act of the citizen, waking or 
sleeping, is now touched by some Fed- 
eral agency, from the day of his birth 
to the day of his death, and, if certain 
maternity legislation goes through, a 
bureau will deal with him long after 
he is in the ground. 

One hundred years ago the United 
States had a population of four million. 
In one department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment there were 57 employees. The 
population of the country has grown 
30 times; the number of employees in 
this one department has grown 30 
times, 300 times, 3000 times—10,000 
times. It now boasts 559,000 em- 
ployees. Maybe if a larger percentage 
of that number were put to the pri- 
mary and original function of Govern- 
ment — enforcing the law — there 
wouldn’t be so much law-breaking. 

The cost of Government this year 
will run between twelve and thirteen 
billion dollars, from one-fifth to one- 
sixth of the nation’s total productivity. 
One day out of each week every moth- 
er’s son of us contributes his labor to 
the expense of Government. We may 
delude ourselves, but the fact remains 
that we hand over to the tax gatherer 
two months of our wages and salaries 
out of each year. 

I have observed that the first item on 
the agenda of a Government Commis- 
sion is a consideration of ways and 
means to make the Commission perma- 
nent. Some were set up during the 
war and have not yet heard the news 
that the war is over. 


Only one Federal Commission ever 
finished its job and quit, and that was 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Change 


AAI? 


“Nothing,” wrote Elbert Hubbard, “is 
permanent but Change.” 


To fixate on a certain level of service or 
capacity, no matter how fine or acceptable, 
is to halt growth, to cease being of maxi- 
mum usefulness to those served. 


We regard ourselves conservative in pol- 
icy and procedure, yet we never withhold 
that policy and procedure from the healthy 
Change induced by new conditions, new 
ideas, more serviceable methods. 


$9) 


It is suggestive to note that the gradual, : 
continuous Change in our policies, service . 
and financial capacity point always up- g 
wards. ‘sie - 
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Casualty Men Gather 
in Convention 


Prominent Figures Address 
Joint Meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs 





President O’Neill Speaks 





Clarence Wysong Delivers Pop- 
ular Speech; B. J. Mullaney 
on Socialistic Tendencies 


(Continued from page 8) 


the meeting of the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
which will be held on October 9, and 
get out the vote in favor of this propo- 
sition. 

“We want to work out these problems 
by ourselves,” Mr. O’Neill said. He 
informed the members that the plan 
involves graded commissions and 
graded expense. “Just as the fire in- 
surance companies,” he said, “we must 
have a scheme whereby we can bring 
in an oversized risk and make a special 
rate for it.” 

In candid language, Mr. O’Neill 
talked about certain aspects of the 
fidelity and surety business. As mat- 
ters now stand, he said, preferred 
rates for preferred risks means cut 
rates. 

“The time has come to change the 
rating system for fidelity and surety,” 
he declared. Mr. O’Neill said that he 
did not propose to be harsh on the 
Towner rating bureau which, as he 
characterized it, “had saved the surety 
business,” but, he said, that we can’t 
run our business looking back over our 
shoulder. “We must bring out a 
schedule of rates that is based on ex- 
perience,” the speaker said with em- 
phasis, pointing out that the business 
had progressed to a point where such 
experience was available. 

As Mr. O’Neill views the situation. 
the companies haven’t got a single rate 
that they can take to an insurance 
commissioner or a customer and say: 
“This rate is based on experience.” 
“The companies can’t justify their 
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HEADS CASUALTY 
AGENTS 


W. G. Wilson 


present rates,” the speaker said, and 
pointed out that an experienced con- 
tractor ought to be able to get a better 
rate than a man who had nothing but 
a pick and shovel and a world of am- 
bition. 


Another striking portion of Presi- . 


dent O’Neill’s address dealt with pub- 
lic relations, which he characterized as 
the most backward thing in the insur- 
ance business. Sketching the trouble- 
some situation that is current in 
Europe and South America, Mr. O’Neill 
warned his hearers that the forces of 
reaction and disintegration are faced 
with a fine opportunity. It is in times 
like the present, the speaker said, that 
discontented people are willing to listen 
to revolutionary theories of government 
and society. Mr. O’Neill was not san- 
guine about an early return to pros- 
perity and said “it behooves us to get 
our shop in shape.” He pictured the 
vast influence that could be wielded by 
cooperative insurance interests and how 
splendidly such an influence could serve 
at the present time. 

The work of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
came in for unstinted praise at the 
hands of Mr. O’Neill. 

He spoke of the greatly improved 

(Concluded on page 43) 





Advertisers Hear Talk 
on Trade Press 





Clarence Axman Points Out 
Importance of Insur- 
ance Journalism 





Speaks in Milwaukee 





Eastern Underwriter Editor Tells 
of Service Rendered Compa- 
nies by Field Newspapers 


Insurance journalism came in for its 
innings at the eighth annual insurance 
advertising conference in Milwaukee 
on Monday when Clarence Axman, ver- 
satile editor of the Eastern Under- 
writer, mounted the rostrum. at 
luncheon and let the combined assem- 
blage of advertising managers, com- 
pany executives, and delegates in gen- 
eral in on a display of facts concern- 
ing the position and current problems 
of insurance trade papers. Editor 
Axman clearly and frankly pointed out 
that it was to the interest of the in- 
surance world to support its press as 
well as it was to the interest of the 
press to turn out as good a product 
as it could. 


Nor did Mr. Axman mince any words 
when he explained some of the abuses 
to which the current press is subjected 
by ambitious press agents and adver- 
tising managers who flood editorial 
rooms with copy which is obviously 
their own personal publicity cloaked 
beneath the name of their chiefs or 
their company’s. He also described 
the insurance executive who spends 
considerable sums of money each year 
employing a personal publicity agent, 
but neglects to purchase any adver- 
tising in the trade press, as a “space 
grafter.” The insurance editor pointed 
out that all papers were glad to receive 
handouts, or mimeographed company 
news releases, but they nearly always 
resented the fact that outside news- 
papers were given the preference of 
time as far as was possible. However, 
Mr. Axman’s grievances were few, and 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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New Bonding Company Be- 
ing Formed in Oklahoma 





To Have Capital of $500,000 and 
Equal Amount of Surplus; 
Has Well Known Officers 


The Oklahoma Bonding and Casualty 
Insurance Company is forming at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., with an author- 
ized capital of $500,000 and an equal 
amount of surplus. Officers are W. C. 
Fidler, president; O. A. Wells, vice- 
president; David Tant, general coun- 
sel; Clyde Coon, secretary and treasur- 
er; Moore C. Hess, chairman of the 
board; John B. Tripp, vice-president. 
All of these men will serve as directors. 
In addition, the following directors 
have been selected: E. A. Moseley, C. 
F. Drury, F. V. Ross and C. B. Tull. 
All officers and directors are prominent 
and successful Oklahoma City business 
men. Mr. Fidler, the president, is a 
state senator, and serves on a number 
of important committees, including the 
insurance committee. Mr. Wells, the 
vice-president, is one of the best known 
surety and bond men in the Southwest. 
Mr. Tull was prominently identified 
with the organization of the Home 
State Life, of Oklahoma City, which 
has paid for over $8,000,000 life in- 
surance during the present year. 

The Oklahoma Bonding and Cas- 
ualty will write all forms of casualty 
and surety covers and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


Companies Admitted in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 29.—The following 
companies were admitted during Sep- 
tember by the State insurance depart- 
ment to do business in Maryland: 

Car & General Insurance Corp., Ltd., 
of London, England, writing public lia- 
bility, property damage, plate glass, live 
stock, burglary, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, general liability, and elevator lia- 
bility; 

Citizens Casualty Company of Utica, 
N. Y., writing automobile public lia- 
bility, property damage and collision, 
general public liability and property 
damage, plate glass and workmen’s 
compensation; 

New York Central Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Edmeston, N. Y., 
writing fire, lightning, windstorm, 
tornado, or earthquake, use and occu- 
pancy, auto fire and theft and property 
damage; 

Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis, 
Minn., life insurance, (fraternal bene- 
ficiary). 

One withdrawal was announced by 
the State insurance department, that 
of the Allied Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company of New York, N. Y. 
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National Surety Appoints 
Two Vice-Presidents 


H. B. Johnson and Lyle Sands 
Named to Executive Capaci- 
ties in Company 


Experience and service gained an- 
other reward last week in the appoint- 
ments of Harold B. Johnson and Lyle 
Sands as vice-presidents in the Na- 
tional Surety Company. Mr. Johnson 
will continue to have charge of the 
fraud bond division while Mr. Sands 
is still the head of the blanket bond 
department. 

Following his graduation from Mer- 
cersburg Academy and Purdue Uni- 
versity, where he studied electrical en- 
gineering, Mr. Johnson’s first venture 
into the business world was with the 
Western Electric Company, a position 
which he retained for three years. He 
subsequently joined the organization of 
the Dodge Brothers automobile manu- 
facturers, as production manager, and 
later organized a company to manu- 
facture automobile hardware. During 
the war he was a captain in the ord- 
nance department, but was discharged 
as a major. On his return to New 
York he was made president and gen- 
eral manager of the United States 
Hardware Corp. 

It was not until 1924 that Mr. John- 
son joined the forces of the National 
Surety Company in Chicago. He soon 
became sales manager of the fraud 
bond department, and then supervisor 
of the metropolitan district, a position 
which he held until July of this year, 
when, following the resignation of C. 
Carroll Spear, he was considered Mr. 
Spear’s logical successor. 

Mr. Sands’ service with the National 
Surety began in 1913 when he entered 
the company’s employ as a junior clerk. 
From that time his service has been 
continuous except for the interlude of 
the war, when he served in the aviation 
corps. In December, 1923, he was 
placed in charge of blanket bonds, and 
and in 1925 when the National divided 
the business of blanket bonds and 
fidelity, and made them both separate 
and distinct departments, Mr. Sands 
was made superintendent of the for- 
mer. He remained in that capacity up 


“until his present appointment to the 


vice-presidency. 


W. E. Rouse Honored 


LANSING, Mich., Sept. 27.—Lansing 
insurance men won active representa- 
tion in the county’s Republican organi- 
zation during the past week when W. 
Everts Rouse, of the Rouse Insurance 
Agency, was chosen secretary of the 
party’s county committee. 


Dr. C. V. Everitt To Join 
Preferred Accident 





Resigns as Vice-President of 
Fidelity and Casualty After 
26 Years of Fine Service 


Severing a connection which he has 
held for the past 26 years, Dr. C. V. 
Everitt has resigned as vice-president 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
to join the Preferred Accident Company 
in the same executive capacity. Since 
1920 Dr. Everitt had been in charge of 
the casualty lines of the Fidelity and 
Casualty. 

His first position with the Fidelity 
and Casualty was as its medical di- 
rector, but he withdrew from this po- 
sition to take charge of the accident, 
health and physicians’ lability depart- 
ments, a position in which he served 
for eight years. His efficiency and 
ability in this capacity were soon recog- 
nized, and his responsibilities were in- 
creased to include the supervision of 
all casualty lines in the metropolitan 
department. ; 

Dr. Everitt was graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Columbia University. He has con- 
tinued his medical associations and is 
a member of the New York County 
and State medical societies, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

He leaves the F. & C. with the best 
wishes of his friends and associates. 


H. S. Landers Receives High 
Post in Loyalty Group 





Indianapolis Man Becomes Gen- 
eral Counsel for Metropolitan 
and Commercial Casualty Cos. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Howe S. Landers of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as general counsel for 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York and the Com- 
mercial Casyalty Insurance Company, 
both members of the Loyalty group. 
It is also understood that at the forth- 
coming meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of each company, Mr. Landers will 
be made vice-president of both com- 
panies. 


Mr. Landers is an attorney of note’ 


and, in addition, has a most compre- 
hensive knowledge of casualty and 
surety insurance. When in private 
practice he _ specialized in_ these 
branches of the law and for some years 
past, as a member of the firm of Lan- 
ders & Landers, branch managers of 
the Metropolitan Casualty for Indiana, 
has been actively and successfully en- 
gaged in casualty and surety business. 
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Casualty Agents and Underwriters Meet 
in Joint Convention 
(Concluded from page 41) 


personnel with James A. Beha at the 
head, and paid a warm personal tribute 
to William Leslie, the associate gen- 
eral manager. Mr. O’Neill reported 
that the save-a-life campaign, which 
is under the supervision of L. L. Hall, 
had experienced remarkable success and 
had accomplished incalculable good, 
both in point of improving public rela- 
tions and in actually reducing the loss 
of life from accidents. 

Discussing the automobile situation, 
President O’Neill said that one ray of 
hope had appeared in Massachusetts, 
where the governor had indicated that 
he wouldn’t mind the repeal of the 
compulsory insurance law. “It is 
needless to say that we wouldn’t mind 
either,” Mr. O’Neill interposed. 

Citing the demand of organized labor 


in Missouri for monopolistic workmen’s . 


compensation, Mr. O’Neill said that this 
business of casualty insurance couldn’t 
exist without organization. Extolling 
the national bureau, he said all the 
companies should belong to it. 


Commissioner Wysong Speaks 


Clarence Wysong, insurance commis- 
sioner of Indiana, and president of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, made a brief speech 
that met with a burst of spontaneous 
applause from every person in the hall. 
The commissioners do not presume to 
set themselves up as guides of the 
companies’ destinies, he said. The po- 
sition of an insurance commissioner, as 
Mr. Wysong sees it, is that of a co- 
ordinator. He amalgamates and brings 
together the different views of the com- 
panies and the public, Mr. Wysong said. 
When it comes down to the cold matter 
of dollars and cents, the insurance 
commissioners should stay out of the 
picture, the speaker thought. 

Commissioner Wysong reminded the 
delegates that the greatest asset of the 
companies was not expressed in dol- 
lars and cents but in the quality of 
public confidence. If the people in Mis- 
souri had confidence in insurance in- 
stitutions as they exist, the companies 
would not experience so much trouble 
there, he said, pointing out that confi- 
dence was the major issue rather than 
technical matters of rates and prac- 
tices. Reform, like charity, said the 
commissioner, begins at home. He 
counselled the underwriters to gain, in 
the coming year, the confidence of the 
people by cooperating, first, among 
themselves, and, second, with the in- 
surance commissioners. “Don’t remain 
merely within the letter of the law,” 
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he said, but give the commissioners 
the cooperation which they ask. “We 
want to aid you in underwriting the 
welfare of this country at this time,” 
he said. 

Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, was in the 
audience and in response to President 
O’Neill’s invitation, addressed a few 
words to the underwriters in his usual 
graceful fashion. 


B. J. Mullaney’s Address 


“Socialism’s New Technique” was 
the subject of the next address and it 
was delivered by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and vice-president of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Mullaney declared that the 
new plan of socialism was not revolu- 
tion or the immediate establishment of 
a socialistic state, but the piece-by-piece 
socialization of industry. 

“Gradual socialization is the pro- 
gram: a bit of government ownership 
here and another bit there—a barge 
line—a power plant, or state insurance, 
but none of it in the name of socialism. 
‘Liberalism,’ ‘progressive action,’ and 
kindred terms are the newer labels,” 
he said. 

Mr. Mullaney described the propo- 
nents of these measures as political 
quacks, reformers, and youths in col- 
lege who are ever ready for the new 
and radical. In answer to the question 
of what can be done about it the 
speaker stated: “There is only one thing 
to be done about it, broadly speaking, 
and that is to face the facts and then 
floodlight them with exposure and in- 
formation by every possible means. It 
is easier said than done, because all of 
us need to shake off some mental lazi- 
ness and nearsightedness before we can 
get far.” 

Public ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing concerning all business in general is 
one of the greatest of commercial prob- 
lems in this respect, Mir. Mullaney said, 
and it is necessary to spend con- 
siderable time and effort in making 
these public relations more satisfactory 
to business. 

“The place to start public relations 
work is among your own people,” he 
said. “Why shouldn’t every last one 
of them, from the highest to the hum- 
blest, be an evangelist for the business 
they make a living by?” 

Mr. Mullaney concluded by saying 
that it was even necessary for busi- 
nesses to hire specialists to carry out 
their public relations programs, be- 
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Changes Made in Great 
American Indemnity 





Elberty Resigns as Inspection 
Supt.; Fluck and Sayer 
Succeed Him 


Jesse S. Philips, president of the 
Great American Indemnity Company, 
announces the resignation of Robert 
S. Elberty as superintendent of the 
inspection department. Mr. Elberty 
has been with the Great American since 
its inception, and resigns to accept a 
similar position with the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Company. 

Yesterday H. R. Fluck, former as- 
sistant superintendent of the inspection 
department, succeeded Mr. Elberty, 
and D. C. Sayer became assistant 
superintendent. The appointment of 
Mr. Fluck and Mr. Sayer is in keeping 
with the company’s policy to fill posi- 
tions of responsibility from within its 
own ranks whenever possible. Prior 
to his connection with the Great Amer- 
ican, Mr. Fluck had inspection ex- 
perience with the Ocean and Commer- 
cial Casualty, as well as with the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau and with the New York 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
as inspector, instructor of inspectors, 
and branch manager respectively. 
After leaving school he took a course 
in electrical engineering and obtained 
valuable practical experience with the 
Garwood Electrical Company and the 
Crocker Wheeler Electric Company. 
During the war he was a member of 
the technical staff of the United States 
Ordnance Department in charge of 
safety in explosive loading plants. 


Mr. Sayer is a University of Penn- 
sylvania graduate, and, upon leaving 
school, joined the Zurich, later going 
with the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. Subse- 
quently, he entered the employ of the 
London Guarantee and Accident. 

The date on which Mr. Elberty 
severs his connection with the com- 
pany has not yet been definitely fixed. 
It is thought that he will continue in 
an advisory capacity for a short while 
until he assumes his new position. 








cause of the fact that every business 
“is marked for gradual socialization,” 
and only definite strides in cementing 
public confidence will cheat the pur- 
pose. 

The concluding address of the day 
was given by Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business. Extracts from his 
brilliant talk, a high spot on the pro- 
gram, appear in the educational sec- 
tion of this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 
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Insurance Year Books 
—1930 Edition 


The fifty-eighth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the insur- 
ance business is available in three volumes to subscribers two 
months ahead of its 1929 publication date. These books, which 
cover every insurance company operating in the United States, 
are compendiums of several complete insurance annuals and pro- 
vide the following outstanding features: 


A Complete Reporting Service. 

A Detailed Financial Statement. 

A Statistical History. 

Underwriting Experience By States. 

Essential Compilations of Miscellaneous Statistical Data. 


And in Addition 


A Digest of State Laws. 

A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 

A List of Medical Examiners, Independent Adjusters and 
Attorneys Especially Qualified for Insurance Work. 


Fire Department and Water Supply Data for 5458 Cities 
and Towns. 


PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports...............cccccccccececeeees $20.00 

Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
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Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports.... 20.00 
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Axman Speaks on Trade 
Press 
(Concluded from page 41) 


he paid tribute to the insurance world 
in confessing why he was proud to be 
associated with insurance journalism 
in the following words: 


“It is because the work is so difficult, 
the field so large, the interests so 
varied, the business itself so important 
and the people in it so interesting, that 
it is an attractive place in which to 
work. Competition is very brisk, but 
in my opinion, the business of insur- 
ance journalism is occupying a pretty 
high plane. No field is more difficult 
to report. The insurance newspaper- 
man usually is working to hold the 
interest of people ordinarily intensely 
apathetic and indifferent to class jour- 
nalism, sometimes antagonistic to news 
developments because the production 
end of the business has so many secret 
aspects or aspects where it is desired 
that secrecy be maintained. 

“As for newspaper personnel in in- 
surance journalism I think I. know 
every insurance reporter in the United 
States and I don’t know one who is not 
on the level.” 

Mr. Axman went on to point out 
how the trends in the present admin- 
istration of the insurance business had 
affected the trade press in relieving it 
of specialization, and allowing each 
paper to put forth a great variety of 
material in its columns. He explained 
what constituted news value, and de- 
clared that he did not think it the busi- 
ness of insurance papers to censor the 
morals of the business in regard to com- 
petitive news. However, he said, the 
news of conventions and the speeches 
made at them sometimes reach a 
greater audience through the enterprise 
of the trade journals than those present 
at the meetings. 

One of Mr. Axman’s heavily stressed 
points was made when he stated that 
the circulation. of a newspaper did not 
count so much as its readability, its 
power of influence, and by the people 
who read it. 

Mr. Axman epitomized his own ad- 
dress in his concluding remarks in 
which he spoke as follows: 


“Now, to sum up the reasons why I 
believe that insurance journalism is one 
of the best of the newspaper profes- 
sions: 

“The insurance newspaper is a clear- 
ing house of a business which needs an 
outlet for the spoken word; of a busi- 
ness which is constantly changing and 
where it is necessary that those changes 
be recorded; of a business which is un- 
popular with the general public and 
must have its best foot put forward by 
good writers and the better the writers 
and the more good ones on the insur- 
ance press the greater will insurance 
profit; of a business which takes first 
rank in the economic side of the nation; 
of a business which is intelligent, help- 
ful, essential and powerful: an intel- 
ligence, aid, utility and power which 
should be widely broadcasted. 
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Culver Reports on French 
Accident Situation 





Vice-President of Continental 
Says Fatalities Have Increased; 
Tells of British Fire Losses 


Automobile accidents have increased 
to such an extent in France that the 
government authorities are greatly dis- 
turbed, according to Bernard M. Cul- 
ver, vice-president of the Continental 
Insurance Co., and others comprising 
the “America Fore” group of insur- 
ance companies who has just returned 
from a trip through several European 
countries. 

“I was informed,” said Mr. Culver, 
“that last year in France 3717 persons 
were killed in automobile accidents 
and that more than 70,000 were in- 
jured. Five years ago motor vehicle 
fatalities in the French republic num- 
bered but 1626, or about a third of the 
1929 toll. 

“While these figures may seem ridic- 
ulously small to us, in view of the 3000 
deaths caused nearly every month by 
automobiles in the United States, the 
increase mentioned has created decided 
alarm in France, and Prime Minister 
Tardieu recently addressed a circular 
letter on the subject to the police offi- 
cials of the country urging them to do 
their utmost to curtail the number of 
such accidents by dealing strictly with 
careless drivers and absent-minded 
pedestrians. There, as here, the human 
factor is the leading cause of the 
deaths and injuries due to automobiles. 

“In England, too, the motor car is 
the subject of much discussion, but 
mainly because of the lately enacted 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance law, which is creating additional 
claims against the British insurance 
companies without increased premium 
compensation.” 

Mr. Culver added that fire losses in 
Great Britain and Ireland for the first 
seven months of this year were esti- 
mated at about $25,000,000 as com- 
pared with $36,000,000 for the same 
period of last year, and $22,460,000 in 
1928. Apparently, he said, a period of 
dull business does not bring about in- 
creased moral hazard fires in England 
in the way that it does here where, 
during the first seven months of 1930, 
property, having an estimated value in 
excess of $262,000,000 was burned. 








“With a weak press the light of in- 
surance will be dimmer than it should 
be; with a strong insurance press the 
difficulties of insurance will be mini- 
mized. The better equipped with talent 
is the trade press the stronger the jour- 
nalistic prop to insurance. It is thus 
to the interest of the insurance business 
to support its trade press and it is to 
the interest of the insurance press to 
turn out as good a product as it can.” 
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F & D Field Executives 
Meet at Home Office 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 27.—A number of 
field executives and branch officials of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company met 
here this week for a five-day meeting 
with home office executives. Problems 
confronting the surety business with 
special reference to the production and 
underwriting of fidelity, contract, pub- 
lic official, depository and judicial 
bonds, and burglary insurance, were 
discussed. The opening session was 
attended by W. Bladen Lowndes, chair- 
man of the board of directors, who 
made a brief address. 

The field men who attended the ses- 
sions were: Vice-Presidents Guy LeRoy 
Stevick and Leland W. Cutler, San 
Francisco; Vice-President Arthur L. 


.Tash, Boston; Resident Vice-President 


J. L. Straughn, Detroit; Resident Vice- 
President Wm: M. Wolff, Milwaukee; 
Wallace P. Harvey, vice-president and 
general counsel, New York; Manager 
W. H. Hansmann, Chicago; F. Buchan- 
an Owen, president of the Cleveland 
Insurance Agency, Inc., F & D general 
agents in Cleveland; W. G. Kress and 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & 
Webb, F & D general agents in Chi- 
cago. 
















Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. a LOUIS, MO. 








Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 











Let the Southern Serve You 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 






















EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
JAMES GIBBS, President 


CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 
84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 








“We want 2,000 copies.. 


IT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 


WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 

UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 

EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 
Now ready come off the press. 


in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 











uf the best life insurance 
back if you sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


don’t profit 
byreading it! ori es cam 
EDITION LIMITED: =| ‘*". 


Ce eee eet eeereeresereeees 


Ch hi ri 
RUSH COUPON—— >! oi. Gahan ie 
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A HAZARDLESS 
INVESTMENT 


Lite insurance during the last year 
has had a steadying influence, and a strong 
educative influence, through its teaching the 
public that a life insurance contract is a haz- 
ardless investment, safe to buy, safe to hold, 
and safe to rely upon in the circumstances for 
which it was originally taken. In this desirable 
work the necessity for thoroughly trained under- 
writers becomes more and more evident. From 
being merely a stopgap against family adversity, 
as a few years ago it chiefly was, it has become 
one of the mightiest agencies of national 
security and progress. 

Scientific recruiting, practical training, and 
| effective supervisory cooperation produce under- 




















writers equipped for the institution’s duty and 
service to the public. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice-Pres. 


THe Penn Mutua Lire INsuRANCE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


| Founded 1847 Independence Square 


| Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 



















CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 





Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole - hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 







SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. Co. | 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 





















of New York 
122 E. 42nd Street 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


RECOGNITION 
of identity of interest, as shown by GERMANIC’S 
profit sharing plan; a sincere desire to help its 
agents with their problems; and the ability so to 
do 


MAKES 
Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 


New York City 
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Menace of Government 


in Business 
(Concluded from page 39) 


so unusual that the fact was chronicled 
on the first page of the newspapers. A 
bomb will dislodge a dictator, but 
nothing has yet been found that will 
curtail a bureau’s activities, or stop 
paternalism in its mad career. 


Perhaps some conception of our legal 
tonnage may be obtained from the 1700 
page Fitzgerald bill recently introduced 
into Congress for codifying the laws of 
the United States. Figuring the 
weight of the type at twenty pounds a 
page, as established by the Government 
Printing Office, the bill required seven- 
teen tons of type metal to publish it. 

Small wonder that Mr. Root and 
others eminent in the law tell us that 
no longer can even a lawyer know the 
law. For “mastering the lawless 
science of the law, that codeless myriad 
of precedent, that wilderness of single 
instances,” brought about by bureau- 
cratic interpretations and regulations 
has become an eighth labor of Hercules. 

Moses is pretty generally esteemed 
the world’s greatest law-giver. His 
entire legislative output can be writ- 
ten in bold face type on an ordinary 
sheet of letter paper. Ten articles 
were sufficient to him to express his 
entire code. And I am inclined to be- 
lieve, therefore, there is more respect 
for his code of law today than for the 
one million nine hundred thousand 
laws. we have put upon the statute 
books of this “land of the free and 
home of the brave.” 


Bureaucracy cannot be made a major 
political issue at the polls. The voice 
of the individual is weak. The citizen 
can only be heard through his organ- 
izations. He can register thus his opin- 
ion on minority group proposals in- 
volving more and more Government 
activity; he can assert himself on the 
growing tendency to scrap that indi- 
vidualism—individual reward for in- 
dividual effort—which has made this 
country what it is. He can insist that 
the proper role of Government is an 
umpire guaranteeing fair play and 
not as a participant in the contest. 








Series of Safety Meetings Planned 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 27. — A series of 
eight monthly meetings dealing with 
the fundamentals of industrial safety, 
will be held under the auspices of the 
industrial committee of the Baltimore 
Safety Council beginning Oct. 8. The 
meetings will be conducted in the audi- 
torium of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, starting Oct. 13. 

More than 1000 men and women are 
expected at each meeting. 
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F. J. Butcher Now Surety 
Supt. for Fireman’s Fund 


Crewe and Goodwin Named Asst. 
Vice-President and Asst. 
Secretary, Respectively 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 29.—An- 
nouncement is made of appointment of 
F. J. Butcher as superintendent of the 
Surety Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. By J. B. Levison, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund 
Group. Mr. Butcher will take over his 
new duties in San Francisco Oct. 15. 
He will have supervision of States re- 
porting to the head office. Mr. Butcher 
comes to his new position from the 
Los Angeles office of the Pacific In- 
demnity, where he was assistant sec- 
retary. He was also with the Aetna 
at Hartford for many years. He is a 
graduate of University of Washington, 
where he was a football star, and he 
took a post-graduate course in the in- 
surance college at the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. Levison also announced appoint- 
ment of Rexford Crewe as assistant 
vice-president and Richard V. Goodwin 
as assistant secretary of Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. Mr. Crewe and Mr. 
Goodwin recently joined eastern depart- 
ment of the company. 





A Correction 


On page 41, column one, of THE 
SPECTATOR of Sept. 25, an article con- 
cerning the present situation in the 
fidelity field with regard to the in- 
crease in embezzlers and amounts em- 
bezzled in which the opinions of C. E. 
Millen, vice-president of the American 
Surety Company were set forth, Mr. 
Millen was referred to in the sub head- 
line as vice-president of the National 
Surety Company. Mr. Millen is an 
executive in the American Surety Com- 
pany and has no connection with the 
National. THE SPECTATOR apologizes 
for its oversight, and regrets any mis- 
understanding which may have been 
aroused by its error. EDITOR. 








Coppess Joins Eureka-Security 


G. C. Coppess of Dayton, Ohio, has 
joined the Eureka-Security Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company as execu- 
tive special agent, operating from the 
home office in Cincinnati, it was an- 
nounced last week. Mr. Coppess was 
in the general agency business in Day- 
ton from 1913 to 1920, when he joined 
the Liberty Insurance Company. He 
subsequently became special agent, 
executive special agent, and super- 
intendent of claims. ° 
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Downs Advocates Repeal of 
Mass. Compulsory Law 





Declares Goodwin-Hays_ Bill 
Unconstitutional; Bitter Fight 
Predicted for 1931 


Declaring the Goodwin-Hays compul- 
sory automobile insurance bill uncon- 
stitutional, John W. Downs, insurance 
counsel of Boston, is advocating the re- 
peal of the present Massachusetts com- 
pulsory insurance law, and the substi- 
tution of a financial responsibility law 
similar to those in operation in other 
States. 

In discussing the situation here, Mr. 
Downs says that no satisfactory re- 
sults can be reached, as long as the 
compulsory law is retained, no matter 
how much it may be amended, and that 
the Goodwin-Hays bill is merely an 
amendment to the law. 

The measure just proposed here by 
Frank A. Goodwin and Representative 
Martin Hays, and filed at the state 
house over the week-end provides for 
a competitive state fund enabling pri- 
vate insurance companies to compete 
for automobile insurance business. The 
compulsory insurance law proposed by 
the same men last year was defeated at 
the last session of the legislature, and 
was declared -uncenstitutional by the 
supreme court. The battle is now on 
and 1931 session of the Massachusetts 
legislature will be the scene of one of 
the bitterest fights witnessed here in 
years. 


Travelers Duluth Appointments 


Following the appointment of J. I. 
Thomason, for more than two years 
manager of agency development and 
of the life, accident and group depart- 
ments in the Duluth branch office of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, as 
manager of the same departments in 
the company’s office at Toledo, Guy O. 
Andersen has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager in charge of the 
Duluth office. Mr. Thomason became a 
resident of Duluth in February, 1928, 
when he was made manager of that 
office. He has been connected with 
the company nearly 10 years, and prior 
to coming to this city was a special 
agent for the company in Minneapolis 
and later assistant manager of the . 
office in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Andersen succeeds Mr. Thoma- 
son in Duluth after having served as 
a field assistant there under his pre- 
decessor since the latter part of 1928. 
Before becoming a _ staff member of 
the Duluth branch, Mr. Andersen was 
a representative of the Travelers in 
that city. 
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Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. s. Stock dividend. 
od 500 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. i. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
g. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. ©. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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One Vast Advertising 
Scheme for Life Co.’s 


Advocated by Charles W. 
Gold in Address Before 
Milwaukee Convention 





Instructing the Layman 





Many Matters the Public Could 
Be Informed Concerning 
in This Fashion 


In addressing the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Milwaukee on 
Monday, Charles W. Gold, vice-pres- 
ident of the Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co., Greensboro, N. C., said 
that the objectives of the conference 
were entirely worthy in a special and 
in a general way because they were for 
the purpose of uniting all people in- 
terested in insurance advertising in an 
effort to study and to improve adver- 
tising and to promote general good 
will between the public and the insur- 
ance organizations, to disseminate in- 
formation to its members relative to in- 
surance advertising and to reform bad 
practices. 

Mr. Gold said that one of his first 
steps in business was to operate a news- 
paper, a weekly newspaper in a small 
town. He started the paper, built it 
up to a fairly good circulation, was all 
kinds of editors—society editor, edi- 
torial writer, agricultural writer, sports 
editor, etc. He also solicited adver- 
tising, wrote the advertisements and, 
when times were good, collected for ad- 
vertising. He asserted that long ago 
he had figured that it would be won- 
derful if the life insurance companies 
(not all of them, for while it would be 
desirable, it would be impossible to get 
all of them) could come together in 
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one vast advertising scheme for life 
insurance generally. 

Mr. Gold said that in a national ad- 
vertising campaign of this character, 
many valuable ideas could be put across 
to the layman, which ideas would sel- 
dom get to him from the advertisement 
of an individual company. I doubt if 
the average insured knows that for 
every $100 that he pays to insurance 
companies for the benefit of his wife 
and children after he is done, nearly 
$4 is contributed for taxes for the 
maintenance of city, county, State and 
national government. It never occurs 
to him that these taxes may be unjust. 
It does not occur to him that these big 
fiduciary institutions are being pen- 
alized because of their inability to fight 
atrocious legislation. It does not occur 
to him that the cost of insurance could 
be appreciably reduced to him if it 
were not for these burdensome taxes. 
Advertising of this type would be a very 
small burden for life insurance com- 
panies as a whole, compared with the 
burdensome taxes which are paid, and 
which might be somewhat relieved if 
the public knew the facts. Life insur- 
ance companies desire to contribute 
their just proportion of expenses of 
government. The fact remains, though, 
that these taxes are a tax upon thrift, 
and in many instances are paid by the 
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widows and orphans of the insured. 

He made an appeal for general ad- 
vertising in daily and weekly papers 
and magazines, which will bring before 
the general public the value of life 
insurance, and especially the value of 
those particular forms of policies with 
which the general public is not ac- 
quainted. 

He said: Encourage the business man 
to program his life insurance. Show 
to the American public that the average 
man is inadequately insured. 
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Our Out of Town 
Department 


We maintain a special department to handle the 
purchase or sale of insurance and bank stocks 
for clients located outside of New York. 


Prompt execution and a close check on the 
market enable us to render long ranged service 
in as effective a manner as though it were local. 
Inquiries are invited from insurance agents or 
insurance company officials, located anywhere 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 





LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 


Fidelity Phoenix United States 
Fire of New —. of 


National Fire of 
Hartford 
York ork 
Automobite of National Liberty Se 
of New York Indemnity C 
Standard of New State of Penn. ncemnity Lom- 
ork Stuyvesant of pany of Amer- 
Natonal Union 


New York ica 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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THE COST 


OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate. means, as well as men of 
wealth 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


eaid: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
fort ode the same’’; and he — up for 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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